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OZET 


YUKSEK LlSANS TEZl 

YABANCI DlL OLARAK iNGlLlZCE KOM SMA SINIFLARINDAKI TURK 
OGRENClLERlN MOTlVASYON YONELlMLERl VE OGRETMELERInIN 

OZERKLlK DESTEGl 
Ali DlNCER 
2011, 97 sayfa 


Oz-belirleme teorisini kuramsal platformda kullanan bir cok calisma 
ogrencilerin motivasyon yonelimleri hakkinda bilgi sahibi olmamn, egitimdeki onemine 
dikkatleri cckmis ve ozerklik destekleyici veya kontrol edici simf ortamlarmin 
ogrencilerin motivasyon kaynaklarmi, akademik basarilarini ve derse katilimlarim 
belirlemede onemli bir etken oldugunu bclirtmistir. Genel egitim alamnda bu konular 
uzerine bircok calisma olmasina ragmen, literatiirde yabanci dil ogrenimi, ozellikle de 
temel yabanci dil becerilerini ele alan pek az calisma vardir. Bu galismayla oz-belirleme 
teorisi ccrccvcsindc sirasiyla yabanci dil olarak ingilizce konusma simflarindaki Tiirk 
ogrencilerin motivasyon yonelimlcrinin incelenmesi, onlarin icscl ve dissal motivasyon 
yonelimleriyle oz yeterlilik algisi, ozerklik, ogremne ortami ve derse katilnnlari 
arasindaki iliskilcrin gosterilmesi, ve son olarak da ogrencilerin ozerklik destekleyici 
veya bastirici simf ortamina doniik algilarimn onlarin algilanan yeterlilik, ozerklik 
durumuna, oz-belirleme diizeylerine ve derse katilnnlarina yonelik etkilerinin 
arastirilmasi hedeflenmi^tir. Bu amacla, Tiirkiye’deki bir iiniversitenin ingilizce yabanci 
dil konusma simflarina kayitli 142 hazirlik ve birinci simf ogrencisinden bu yapilan 
degerlendirmek icin bir anket doldurmalari istcnmis ve calisma ozel olarak sccilcn 7 
katilnnciyla yapilan sozlii goriismelerlc devam ettirilmistir. Ozetle arastirma sonuclari 
ogrencilerin genel baglamda ingilizce konusmaya yonelik icscl olarak motive 
olduklarim, yuksek oz-belirleyici motivasyon yonelimlerinin ogrencilerin yetenek, 
ozerklik durumu ve derse katilimlarim belirlemede onemli bir etken oldugunu 
gostcrmistir. Ayrica arastirma ogretim elemanlarimn ozerklik destekleyici veya 
kontrolcii motivasyon yaklasimlarmin ogrencilerin yeterlilik ve ozerklikle ilgili 
algilanyla dogrudan iliskili, yetenek ve ozerklik aracilanyla da ogrencilerin oz- 
belirleme ve simf i$i derse katilnnlanyla dolayli olarak iliskili oldugunu gostcrmistir. 
Calisma sonunda, elde edilen bulgular dogrultusunda ogrencileri ingilizce konusmaya 
i?sel olarak istekli hale getirmeyi hedefleyen bir takim simf ici etkin ogretim stratejileri 
ve oneriler gelistirilmistir. 


Anahtar Sozciikler: Ozerklik, Ozerklik Destegi, ingilizce Konusma Becerisi, icscl 
Motivasyon, Oz-belirleme Teorisi. 



ABSTRACT 


MASTER THESIS 

TURKISH EFL SPEAKING COURSE STUDENTS’ MOTIVATIONAL 
ORIENTATIONS AND THEIR INSTRUCTORS’ AUTONOMY SUPPORT 

Ali DlNCER 
2011, 97 pages 


Many studies using Self-Determination Theory (SDT) as a theoretical platform 
have emphasized the importance of knowing students’ motivational orientations in 
education, and stated that autonomy-supportive or controlling learning climates are 
significant to determine students’ motivational resources, academic achievement, and 
classroom engagement. Although there are many studies in the general education 
domain on these issues, there are few studies which focus specifically on foreign 
language learning especially basic language skill courses in the relevant literature. By 
this study, it is aimed to investigate respectively Turkish English-as-a-foreign-language 
(EFL) speaking course students’ motivational orientations; to demonstrate the relations 
among intrinsic and extrinsic orientations of students, their self perception of 
competence, autonomy, learning climate and classroom engagement; and lastly to 
examine the effects of students’ perceptions of autonomy supportive or suppressive 
learning climates on their perceived competence, autonomous regulation, self- 
determined levels and engagement within the framework of SDT. In order to fulfill 
these aims, 142 pre-service teachers who are enrolled to EFL speaking courses at 
preparatory and first grades in a Turkish university were asked to complete a 
questionnaire to assess these constructs, followed up with oral interviews with 7 
specially selected participants. In brief, research findings showed that students are 
generally intrinsically motivated to speak English, and more self-determined 
motivational orientations are important predictors in determining students’ competence, 
autonomous regulation, and their course engagement. In addition, it also revealed that 
instructors’ autonomy supportive or controlling motivating styles were directly effective 
on students’ self perceptions about competence and autonomy, and had an indirect 
effect on students’ self-determined levels and classroom engagement with the 
mediators, competence and autonomy. At the end of the study, in the light of research 
findings, some effective classroom instruction strategies and suggestions were 
developed to motivate learners to speak English volitionally by overcoming some 
psychological barriers. 

Keywords: Autonomy, Autonomy-support, English Speaking, Intrinsic Motivation, 
Self-Determination Theory. 
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CHAPTER 1 


1. INTRODUCTION 
1.1. Introduction 

Teaching students how to speak English as a foreign Language (EFL) has been 
generally undervalued and for many years it has been misinterpreted as involving only 
drills and memorization of dialogs. In spite of the modem applications emphasizing 
teaching oral skills such as Communicative Language Teaching (CLT) in language 
teaching settings, there are problems in teaching and learning speaking skills in schools 
deriving from four fundamental components of education -teacher, student, education 
programme and milieu- (McDonough & Shaw, 2003), and using English for oral 
communication is far from its main goal, communicating with foreigners effectively, as 
a communication tool in Turkey (Dinner, Takkac & Akalin, 2010). 

Motivation, one of the important concepts in psychology, is often used by 
teachers and students alike and has a very significant role in explaining failures and 
successes in second language (L2) learning contexts (Dornyei, 2001; Domyei & Csizer, 
1998). Without sufficient motivation, good teaching methods, appropriate curricula, and 
having superior abilities could not be enough to guarantee learner achievement. 
Moreover a modicum of motivation is a crucial primary impetus to achieve long term 
goals and success in language learning (Dornyei & Csizer, 1998; Guilloteaux & 
Dornyei, 2008; Ushioda, 2008). 

By considering its significance in language teaching, many researchers have 
examined this key element and tried to answer how teachers can motivate students in 
language learning settings (e.g. Brown, 2000; Clement, Dornyei & Noels, 1994; Deci & 
Ryan, 1985a; Domyei, 2001; Gardner, 1985; Guilloteaux & Domyei, 2008; Noels, 
2001; Noels, 2009; Noels, Clement & Pelletier, 1999; Ushioda, 1996). Self- 
Determination Theory (SDT) introduces the basic psychological -needs autonomy, 
relatedness, competence- and emphasizes the positive effects of intrinsically and 
autonomously motivated behaviours on education settings (Deci & Ryan, 1985a). 
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Although there are controversies concerning the application of the theory outside of 
North American and Northern European countries (e.g. Iyengar & Lepper, 1999; 
Pennycook, 1997; Rees-Miller, 1993; Riley, 1988), SDT hypothesizes that autonomy is 
an innate psychological need, and social contexts promoting learner autonomy are 
crucial for optimal learning and achievement for not only Western individuals but also 
non-Westem societies (Chirkov, 2009; Chirkov, 2010; Chirkov & Ryan, 2001; Chirkov, 
Ryan, Kim & Kaplan, 2003; Muller & Louw, 2004; Vansteenkiste, Zhou, Lens & 
Soenens, 2005). 

Turkish EFL classrooms have many problems such as limited number of English 
teachers, dominance of teacher-centred teaching approaches, paper-based examinations, 
students’ lack of motivation and interest towards language and the lack of opportunity 
to use the language outside the class (Dinner et al., 2010; Gunday, 2007; I§ik, 2009; 
Soner, 2007). There are also psychological barriers constructed by high effective filters 
(Krashen, 1982), classroom anxiety (Horwitz, Horwitz & Cope, 1986) and affective 
factors (Thornbury, 2005) such as reticence, dropping out, low motivation, shyness, 
lack of confidence or self-consciousness etc. which limit students’ use of language at 
communication level. If these kinds of problems are not lessened to some degree, 
students’ engagement, important element in achievement, cannot be increased and then 
students’ chance of practicing in class is dispelled. Therefore, creating environments 
which allow students to internalize their volitional reasons of importance of learning 
oral English and help their autonomous regulation can be helpful to overcome of some 
these barriers emerging from the self. 

Based on the literature concerning intrinsic motivation and autonomy, learning 
more about students’ reasons of language learning, motivational types, and their 
instructors’ motivational strategies which increase or decrease students’ intrinsic 
motivational orientation would foster motivation and make positive contributions. 

1.2. Statement of the Problem 

There are many problems experienced by both learners and teachers such as 
ignoring communicative competence activities, giving importance to linguistic 
knowledge, dominance of traditional language teaching approaches, students’ prior 
negative language learning experiences, social and affective factors and classical 
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motivational approaches in education, etc. which increase students’ reluctance and 
reticence in participating in English speaking courses. 

Given these many difficulties, it is not easy to promote students’ speaking 
competence in a short term period. In order to reach long term success in English 
speaking, increasing intrinsic motivation which has a significant importance in students’ 
foreign language achievement can be suggested as an option to overcome some of these 
language learning barriers. 

One of the best ways of increasing students’ motivation especially intrinsic 
motivation towards language learning is creating autonomy supportive language context 
where learners can motivate themselves. Therefore the barriers that limit mastering 
speaking skills can be lessened by autonomy supportive activities allowing students 
internalize their own goals and rectifying their negative self-perceptions about learning 
to speak. 

1.3. Purpose of the Study 

The purpose of the current study is to investigate English speaking course 
students’ motivational orientations, perceived competence, autonomous regulation, self- 
determined orientation, how their speaking course instructors are helpful to support 
their autonomy needs and their relations with each other. In other words, this study aims 
to analyze teaching speaking environment from a psychological perspective and find out 
what effective strategies can be developed to motivate students to speak English 
autonomously. 

1.4. Research Questions 

This study will address the following research questions: 

1. What are the motivational orientations of Turkish EFL students with regards 
to speaking English? 

2. How do Turkish EFL learners’ motivational orientations relate to their self¬ 
perception of competence and autonomy, learning climate and engagement? 
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3. How do Autonomy Supportive or Suppressive learning climates affect 
students’ classroom engagement through the mediators, self-competence, autonomous 
regulation, and self determined levels? 

1.5. Significance of the Study 

There are few studies concerning the motivational orientations of EFL learners’ 
motivational styles. This study is significant as it is the first attempt to explore English 
speaking course students’ motivational orientations and how perceptions about the 
learning climate predict some of the issues such as perceived competence, autonomous 
regulation, engagement, etc. In addition, this study is significant as it is a contribution to 
studies about competence, and intrinsic/extrinsic motivation and cross-cultural studies 
on the universality of the concept “autonomy”. 

1.6. Strengths and Limitations of the Study 

One strength is that it includes both questionnaires and student interviews. So 
that both quantitative and qualitative data are collected. To answer research questions, 
five scales aiming at investigating students’ reasons for participation in English 
speaking course, their self-perceptions about oral language competence and autonomous 
regulation, their instructors’ motivating styles and engagement level were answered by 
the EFL students for the quantitative data. Then with the assistance of quantitative data 
results and course instructors, oral face to face interviews were conducted with specially 
chosen voluntary students. 

Some limitations of this study include participants’ numbers, qualitative data 
collection procedures and analysis. Participants were chosen from preparatory and first 
grade students, and especially preparatory class students’ numbers were low, therefore 
t-test results could not detect differences between groups in spite of probable 
expectation about the difference deriving from exposure to language and curricula 
followed. Second limitation of the study is the data analysis of interviews. The 
researcher was the only person who translated interviews in Turkish into English. There 
was no back-translation to Turkish by the other experts. 
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1.7. Key Terminology 

English as a Foreign Language (EFL): EFL is an acronym which refers to 
English language studied as a subject by non-native speakers not living in an English 
speaking country. 

Self-Determination Theory (SDT): SDT is an approach to human motivation and 
personality that aims at bringing up self-determined individuals in daily life by 
highlighting the importance of inner motivational resources and behavioural self 
regulation (Deci & Ryan, 1985 a; Ryan & Deci, 2000; 
http://www.psych.rochester.edu/SDT/theory.php). SDT proposes that there are three 
basic innate psychological needs for autonomy, competence, and relatedness and these 
needs are affected by individual’s social milieu; then in order to reach his personal 
satisfaction and well-being these needs should be supported by the social contexts (Deci 
& Ryan, 2002; Ryan & Deci, 2000; Sheldon, Elliot, Kim & Kasser, 2001). 

Self-Determination Continuum: SDT continuum shows three main types of 
motivation (amotivation, extrinsic motivation and intrinsic motivation) and four 
regularity styles of extrinsic motivation ranging from highly external to highly internal 
(external regulation, introjected regulation, identified regulation, integrated regulation) 
(Deci & Ryan, 1985a; Ryan & Deci, 2000). 

Amotivation refers to a behaviour which has no-regulation and does not have a 
relation with behaviour and reinforcement. Amotivated individual does not value the 
activity and feel competent to do it or does not expect to yield a desired outcome 
because of a lack of contingency (Deci & Ryan, 2002; Ryan & Deci, 2000). 

Extrinsic motivation has four regularity styles -external regulation, introjected 
regulation, identified regulation, integrated regulation. The least self-determined form of 
extrinsic motivation is external regulation which refers to an externally controlled 
behaviour which is reinforced by rewards, money. The second one is introjected 
regulation which refers to an activity controlled by internal pressures such as guilt, 
anxiety, shame. The third one is identified regulation which refers to actions accepted or 
owned personally important. The last and the most self-determined form of extrinsic 
motivation is integrated regulation which refers to undertaking an activity because of 
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accepting its value and occurs when the individual fully assimilates identified regulation 
(Ryan & Deci, 2000; Ryan & Deci, 2002). 

Intrinsic motivation is the highest level of self-determination, and refers to 
behaviours controlled by internal source, and individual’s pursuing an activity for his 
own interest and enjoyment (Ryan & Deci, 2000; Ryan & Deci, 2002). 

Autonomy: Autonomy referring to self-governance or self-regulation (Ryan & 
Deci, 2006) is an inner endorsement of one’s action deriving from self (Deci & Ryan, 
1987). 

Autonomy-support: It is “the interpersonal behaviour one person provides to 
involve and nurture another person’s internally loused, volitional intentions to act.’’'’ 
(Reeve & Jang, 2006). 

Autonomy-supportive Environment: It is a context which decreases the salience 
of external incentives, threats, controlling language, and nurtures students’ 
psychological needs, personal interests and integrated values (Black & Deci, 2000; 
Reeve, 2006). 

1.8. Conclusion 

In this chapter, an overview about Speaking skill, SDT and Autonomy has been 
provided. Statements of the problem, purpose of the study, research questions and 
significance of the study were presented. Then, strengths and limitations of the study 
and some key terminology were explained. In the next chapter, the relevant literature on 
English speaking skill, language motivation and instructors’ autonomy support will be 
reviewed. In the third chapter, research methodology including the participants of the 
study, instruments, and data collection procedures will be given. In the fourth chapter, 
research results including quantitative and qualitative data will be dealt with. Lastly, 
conclusions including discussions, the implications, and the limitations of the study and 
recommendations for further research will be mentioned in the fifth chapter. 



CHAPTER 2 


2. LITERATURE REVIEW 

2.1. Introduction 

The weakest skill of the four language skills for many students is speaking. It 
needs to be developed through instruction and practice to reach success in foreign 
language education. To help students be competent in mastering the language, language 
education should be connected with motivation and autonomy, as they support 
motivation. 

Therefore first the skill of speaking and its role in ESL classrooms will be 
reviewed. Then, language motivation and the modern motivation theory Self- 
Determination Theory (SDT), its sub theories and SDT’s applications in foreign 
language teaching will be described. Next the concept of “autonomy” under the 
umbrella of SDT in language classrooms will be discussed. In conclusion, the 
relationship between all these sections and their importance in foreign language 
speaking classrooms will be explained. 

2.2. The Skill of Speaking 

Language learning involves mastering four language skills; listening, speaking, 
reading and writing. These skills are described in two main categories in language 
teaching literature in terms of their directions. The first category is receptive skills, 
which contains reading and listening, and the second is productive skills comprised of 
speaking and writing. While using a receptive skill, the learner tries to extract meaning 
from the discourse which he sees or hears, and while using a productive skill the learner 
becomes an agent of the language and tries to produce it (Harmer, 2007; Nunan, 2003). 
In addition, the skills can be divided as spoken and written. Spoken language and 
written language are separated from each other in terms of being auditory or visual, 
having immediate or delayed reception and time in feedback, and so on (Nunan, 2003). 
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In daily life, the learner usually uses the language by integrating these skills with 
each other. In a conversation, in order to answer the question and talk about the 
mentioned topic, the learner listens to others. In addition, it is very normal to take notes 
while listening to an important conversation. However, while reading a text, the learner 

can both listen to music and take few notes. Therefore, no matter whatever activity, the 
learner can mix each of the four language skills with others in everyday events. 

In foreign language teaching, the aim of the teacher is help learners to master all 
four language skills and facilitate the use of the foreign language as a real 
communication instrument. Achieving this aim is not simple as each language skill has 
specific features which the learners should learn. When asked the hardest skill to 
acquire in four language skills, many learners feel that the most difficult and complex 
skill to acquire is speaking (see Songsiri, 2007; Xian-long 2009). This is mostly because 
speaking occurs in real time, so the speaker has little time to think, revise and he should 
be quick to produce a response. 

2.2.1. Speaking in EFL classrooms 

According to Ur (1999, cited in Zhang, 2009) “of all the four skills (listening, 
speaking, reading and writing), speaking seems intuitively the most important” for 
communicating with that language’s speakers. In spite of its importance in language 
teaching, developing the oral skills of language learners has become a real challenge for 
EFL teachers and remains very difficult in an environment where English is taught as a 
grammar based course. However, in addition to its importance in language skill, 
speaking skill requires some additional micro-skills such as mastering the pronunciation 
of unfamiliar phonemes, the correct placement of stress and intonation, and the 
appropriate use of formal and informal expressions (Zhang, 2009). Mastering some 
micro-skills does not end with mastery of the speech elements such as pitch, stress, and 
intonation. In addition the learner should be familiar with non-linguistic elements such 
as gestures and body language/posture, facial expression and their tremendous 
variations of interpretations cross- culturally and cross- linguistically (Shumin, 1997). 

Many researchers (Boonkit, 2010; Chelle de Porto, 1997; Khan & Ali, 2010; 
Klancar, 2006; Shumin, 1997; Xia- Hua, 1985; Zehr, 2010; Zhang & Head, 2009) put 
emphasis on speaking skill in language teaching environments because there are many 
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deficiencies related to oral language learning (e.g. lacking opportunity to speak English 
outside the language class). Even language teaching departments and English speaking 
classes do not provide adequate opportunities for speaking because of limited time, 
crowded classrooms, etc. In addition, many teachers dominate the conversation in the 
lesson without giving students much chance to speak, thus turning the speaking class 
into a listening class (Zhang, 2009). Most students want to communicate effectively and 
use the language fluently. Songsiri’s study (2007) on student needs regarding language 
skills is an example to this situation. Songsiri asked university students the question 
“Which skill do you want to improve most?”. Half of the participants (N: 308, 50.29%) 
who took English I, and Communicative English and Report Writing stated that their 
highest requirement in foreign language learning was to gather ability to speak properly. 
Another study related to this issue was conducted by Xian-long (2009). In the study, at 
the beginning of teaching program, 196 newly-enrolled English major freshmen were 
asked to answer the question “What do you think is the weakest among your language 
skills: Listening, speaking, reading and writing?” In spite of a large majority of 
students’ being well aware of the importance of oral skills (89%), 76% of the students 
said that their weakest language skill is speaking. These studies show that improving 
speaking ability should be one of the crucial concerns of the language teacher. 

2.2.2. Teaching the speaking skill 

Speaking skill, as stated above, is seen as the weakest link in the chain by 
language learners and is the most crucial skill that needs to be developed in language 
classrooms. In spite of this, and because of the old fashioned language teaching 
applications which put less emphasis on learner thoughts, student participation, and so 
forth, students’ expectation of developing their speaking skill has been underestimated 
and ignored for many years in EFL settings. 

The first salient interest towards communication skills, especially listening and 
speaking, in foreign language teaching began during World War II because of urgent 
needs in communication with other societies. To meet this need, the Audio Lingual 
Method (ALM), a behaviouristic method, was developed. The prominent features of this 
method are dialog memorization, repetition and drills such as chain, single-slot 
substitution, multi-slot substitution, transformation drills, etc. (Larsen-Freeman, 2000). 
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In other words, the central point in ALM is habit formation and language is learned with 
repetition, memorization and prepared dialogues. This method would not be helpful for 
learners to achieve authentic communication in the target language, as the memorized 
conversations are far from the authentic contexts. 

In the 1970s, some of the educators observed that language learners were skilful 
in producing sentences accurately in the class, but could not use the sentences 
appropriately while communicating outside the class. That is to say, the learners had the 
linguistic knowledge to communicate, but did not have communicative competence. 
These observations contributed to a shift in the late 1970s and early 1980s from a 
linguistic-structure centred approach to communicative-competence centred approach 
(Larsen-Freeman, 2000). 

Communicative Language Teaching (CLT) was born to meet the needs of 
communication perspective of language teaching. The main goal of this approach is to 
enable students to communicate in the target language by assisting them to use what 
they have learned in authentic settings. With different activities such as language games, 
role plays, interviews, learning by teaching, pair and group works, etc. teachers help 
students to connect the language with real contexts and to use the language as a genuine 
communication tool by taking different roles such as facilitator, advisor, participant 
(Larsen-Freeman, 2000). 

2.2.3. The teacher’s role in speaking courses 

In educational settings, learning methods and approaches are mainly divided into 
two parts according to interaction type between student and teacher (e.g. student-centred 
method, teacher-centred approach). Modern language teaching applications focus on 
student-centred approaches, and put great emphasis on the teacher’s role in increasing 
student engagement and creating modem language learning classrooms. In language 
classrooms, teachers take many roles such as being authority, facilitator, client, 
counsellor, participant, etc. and they change their roles in accordance with student type, 
time, situation, classroom activity, and sometimes have more than one role in the class. 

In a speaking classroom, to promote students’ participation in English speaking 
course and reach success in fluency, language teachers should play different roles in the 
classroom. Some of these roles are stated below (Harmer, 2007): 
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Teacher as a prompter: When the conversation reaches a dead end, and 
students can not think of what to say next, the teacher should help the student to 
continue the speaking activity by discretely offering suggestions. 

Teacher as a participant: To enhance student engagement and to introduce 
new information, teachers should participate in discussion or role play activities. 
However, while participating in the course, they should be careful not to take over the 
classroom and should give more opportunity students to speak in the course. 

Teacher as a feedback provider: Deciding when and how to give feedback in a 
speaking activity is challenging. By deciding the main purpose of the activity, this 
challenging situation can be solved. In a fluency activity, over-correction can make 
students feel inhibited; so as not to make them feel shy, error correction and feedback 
support should be given at the end of the activity. On the other hand, in an accuracy 
activity, giving feedback promptly would be helpful to prevent fossilization. Lastly, 
allowing students to evaluate what they have done and giving feedback for their 
development would encourage oral mastery. 

2.2.4. Speaking activities in language classrooms 

There are many activities in the literature on how to promote speaking skills in a 
language teaching setting. These activities are summarized in some studies (e.g. 
Harmer, 2001, 2007; Kayi, 2006; Linse, 2005; McDonough & Shaw, 2003; Nunan, 
2003; Thornbury, 2005). 

The most distinctive of them is the work of Thornbury (2005) “How to teach 
speaking”. Thornbury believes that by using communication and discourse strategies, 
learners can compensate for their lack of insufficient knowledge and fluency in 
language; and teachers can activate learners’ knowledge areas “grammar, vocabulary, 
common discourse markers, chunks, common speech acts, pronunciation’'' . He proposes 
“in order to activate these areas and make them available for use in fluent, face to face 
talk, the learning process needs to include at least three stages’’ (Thornbury, 2005, 
p.40). Therefore he investigates and divides classroom speaking activities into three 
main sections. These are awareness-raising activities, appropriation activities and 
autonomy activities (Thornbury, 2005). 
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1- Awareness-raising activities: 

Awareness-raising activities help learners to be aware of language features and 
uncover their knowledge gaps by allowing the possibility to discover. They consist of 
three processes of awareness such as attention, noticing and understanding. These can 
be supported by both teacher and other learners. Some of the activities are as below: 

• Using recording and transcripts: One of the ways of raising learners’ awareness 
towards spoken language is to expose them to instances of speaking by using 
recordings and transcripts. While using them in the classroom, adopting a basic 
procedure like starting by activating students’ background knowledge; asking 
general gist questions after a playing extract or an initial segment of the record; 
checking registers such as relationships between speakers, social distance; 
checking details to achieve students’ full achievement; handing out transcripts 
and listening; resolving doubts by letting students ask each other and learn from 
each other with transcripts and record, would be beneficial to improve 
awareness. 

• Focusing on selected language materials: Recordings and transcripts are useful 
tools to focus on language features. To emphasize some of these features from 
more global types to more discrete types help students uncover some knowledge 
gaps in their language. Organized top-down approach of these features is 
outlined in order like focusing on organization, social rules, topic shift, 
performance effects, communication strategies, speech acts, discourse markers, 
features of spoken grammar, vocabulary, lexical chunks, stress and intonation. 

• Using live listening: Recordings have many advantages in use, but they are of 
limited usefulness for interactivity compared to live listening. The better and 
maybe less exploited option is the teacher. Live listening can be supported by 
listening to the teacher or a guest speaker. Therefore, students can interact with 
the speaker and each other by asking, clarifying details, and soliciting repeats. In 
addition, listening to a physically presented person who is intrinsically interested 
in the learners is more powerful for motivation than listening to disembodied 
stranger. 

• Using the noticing-the-gap activities: These activities aim to raise awareness of 
the difference between students’ current competence and aimed competence. 
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Teacher plays an important role in helping students to assess their readiness, but 
probably the most effective gap noticing is the one which is carried out by the 
student. One noticing gap activity is the task based approach of “ perform, 
obserx’e, and re-perform”. Students perform a speaking activity, then observe 
skilled practitioners carrying out the same task and note features that would be 
useful, and then re-perform the task under the goal of incorporating target 
features. 

2- Appropriation activities: 

Second stage in the three-stage model of speaking activities is appropriation 
which connotes taking over the ownership of an activity and emphasizes practised 
control. Practiced control gives the learner the chance of self-regulating the activity. It 
seems like allowing a novice learner to ride by letting him/her pedal freely, but running 
along right behind, just in case. The main objective in these activities is self-regulation. 
Some of appropriation activities are below: 

• Drills and chants: Drilling and chanting include practising control activities by 
imitating, repeating words, phrases, utterances and replicating the drills. By 
asking to underline some of the drilled items on the transcript, emphasizing main 
stress words, letting students make the chants fast, regular and rhythmic; 
teachers can promote students’ speaking skill. 

• Writing tasks: Writing activities can be used for easing the transition from 
learning to using and they play a very useful role at initial steps of appropriation. 
Some of writing activities which can be used in speaking classes are “dictation, 
paper conversation, computer-mediated chats, and rewriting”. 

• Reading cdoud: This activity is the natural next step between writing and 
speaking. It looks like actors’ reading their lines before committing the script to 
memory. In spite of some negative criticisms on the use of reading aloud in 
speaking classrooms, it gives the learners the ability to stress main words and 
divide the utterances into meaningful chunks. 

• Assisted performance and scaffolding: Teachers can help students by scaffolding 
their talk such as reformulating or translating their utterances. Assistancing 
performance and scaffolding are the features of Community Language Learning 
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(CLL) method. In this method, teacher behaves as a kind of language consultant 
providing assistance that students need while expressing themselves. 

• Dialogs: Using dialogs in language teaching has a long history. Practicing 
dialogs can be enacted both by the student and teacher and among student 
groups as well. With various activities such as memorizing scripts, following 
diagram conversations and using chunk cards, pictures and cues, teachers can 
ease students’ oral practices. 

• Communicative tasks: Practice makes- if not perfect- at least, fluent, therefore 
teachers can pay more attention to communicative tasks in the classroom. These 
tasks fulfil two important roles: preparing students to real-life language use and 
gaining automization of language knowledge. These tasks include information 
gap, jigsaw, info-gap race activities, blocking and guessing games. 

3- Autonomy-supportive activities: 

Autonomy is defined as “the capacity to self-regulate performance as a 
consequence of gaining control over skills that were formerly other 
regulated” (Thombury, 2005, p.90). When the individual achieves a degree of 
autonomy, he gains self-confidence, which can be a powerful resource for taking risks. 
Therefore, the individual can take risks, in other words join the classroom speaking 
activities which are related to real operating conditions involving a kind of urgency, 
unpredictability, and spontaneity by taking minimal assistance. To increase students’ 
opportunity to engage in activities and experience autonomous language use, some of 
conditions about tasks such as productivity, purposefulness, interactivity, challenge, 
safety, authenticity need to be met. Speaking activities which include a degree of 
motivation are below: 

• Presentations and talks: Speaking in front of the audiences or students and 
responding to questions about the presentations from the floor are excellent 
preparations for real-life speaking. 

• Stories, jokes, and anecdotes: Storytelling, one of the main ingredients of casual 
conversations, gives learners the opportunity to practice language and learn from 
others. By enriching traditional narration activities, recounting folk tales, jokes, 
amusing or dramatic events based on pictures, with encouraging students to tell 
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their own stories and personalized narrating tasks, students’ autonomy can be 
increased. 

• Drama, role-play, and simulation: Speaking activities involving drama, role- 
play, and simulation provide a useful springboard to real-life language use. 
Formal, informal speeches, probable daily-life conversations can be practiced in 
classroom context so as to experience autonomy in speaking by the learners. 

• Discussions and debates: These activities are closely associated with 
spontaneous actions, and after raising a topic or issue in a text or textbook 
students and teacher freely participate in the conversation. There are some 
generic discussion formats such as discussion cards involving pre-selected topics 
written on cards, warm-up discussions which introduce a new topic or preparing 
learners to read, listen, participate in pair and group works by asking general 
knowledge questions, pyramid (or consensus) debates which aim to reach a 
consensus by trying to convince other groups. 

• Conversation and chat: Many language learners feel that their most urgent need 
is to develop conversational competence, and they regularly select 
“conversation” when answering learner needs analysis surveys. In order to meet 
this demand, many language schools focus on offering conversational classes. 
But organizing and planning these courses are real challenges for the teacher 
because of the spontaneity of conversations. Negotiating topics with learners, 
using theme-related texts, presenting either individually or as a group, teaching 
how to open, close, interrupt, change conversations are some of the challenges 
that must be coped with. 

• Out-side class speaking: To ease the transition from classroom setting to out¬ 
side world, teachers should reinforce student participation with different 
activities such as tape diaries, audio-video conferencing, using computers, 
portfolio and diaries. As Thombury (2005, p.108) notes, “real autonomy is only 
achievable if learners can cope on their own in the real world.” 

2.3. Motivation 

This section aims to give some background information about motivation, 
motivation theories and specifically Gardner’s motivation theory. After analyzing 
learning motivation and theories, Self- Determination Theory (SDT), a modern 
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motivation theory introduced by American psychologists Edward L. Deci and Richard 
Ryan, and SDT’s mini sub theories will be described one by one. 

2.3.1. L2 motivation 

One of the key concepts as a psychological factor in the second language 
teaching area, is motivation, which was inspired by the Canadian psychologist Robert 
Gardner. From the beginning of the 1970s, studies aiming at investigating learners’ 
motivation have been developed. Gardner has spearheaded this development and 
become a primary figure in defining and researching the effects of motivation in second 
language teaching, with his work with Lambert (see 1972), a preliminary work in this 
field and his later work with other researchers at the University of Western Ontario 
(Gass & Selinker, 2001). He defines motivation as “the combination of effort plus 
desire to achieve the goal of learning the language plus favourable attitudes toward 
learning the language” (Gardner, 1985, p.10) and he states that there are four main 
aspects of motivation; these are “a goal, effortful behavior, a desire to attain the goal 
and favourable attitudes toward the activity in question” (Gardner, 1985, p.50). He 
thinks “ when the desire to achieve the gocd and favourable attitudes towards the goal 
are linked with the effort or the drive, then we have a motivated organism ” (Gardner, 

1985, p. 11). 

2.3.2. Motivation theories 

Gardner’s motivation model, the Socio-educational Model, identifies two classes 
of motivation, integrative and instrumental. Integrative motivation refers to a desire to 
learn the target language in order to be integrated in the target language’s community 
and be part of that community. Instrumented motivation refers to a desire to learn the 
second language in order to attain some instrumental goals such as job advancement 
(Gardner, 1985; Noels, Pelletier, Clement & Vallerand, 2000; Wang, 2005). Other 
researchers criticize Gardner’s motivation definition and make new definitions different 
in several respects from his (e.g., distinction between potential motivation and 
motivation arousal) (Gass & Selinker, 2001). 

Although there have been many criticisms from a large number of researchers on 
Gardner’s motivational model and the dominance of the theory over other motivation 
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theories lasted until the end of the 20th century (Ycsilyurt, 2008). Most of the criticism 
on the theory was related to integrative motivation and its definition, and the definition 
has been misunderstood and seemed contradictory to many researchers (see Keblawi, 
2010). Rather than degrading and eliminating the socio-educational model, researchers 
tried to expand and rectify it, and as a result, some alternative language motivation 
theories expanded as the self-efficacy theory, the attribution theory, goal theory and 
self-determination theory were created (Domyei, 2001; 2003). The one alternative to 
Gardner’s Socio-educational Model is the theory of Self Determination which 
popularized the concepts of intrinsic and extrinsic motivation and was introduced to 
psychology by Edward L. Deci and Richard Ryan (Apple, 2005). 

2.3.3. Self- determination theory 

The self-determination theory (SDT), which was developed by Deci and Ryan 
along with many colleagues over the past quarter century, is an organismic meta-theory 
of human motivation and personality which focuses on the importance of humans’ 
evolved inner resources for personality development and behavioural self-regulation 
(Ryan & Deci, 2000; Ryan, Kulh & Deci, 1997). After its first appearance (see Deci, 
1975) in psychology, over the past 35 years the theory has been adapted to many 
domains including education (e.g. Landry, Allard & Deveau, 2009), organizations (e.g. 
Deci, Driver, Hotchkiss, Robbins & Wilson, 1993), sport and physical activity (e.g. 
Frederick-Recascino & Ryan, 1993), religion (e.g. Ryan, Rigby & King, 1993), health 
and medicine (e.g. Williams, Levesque, Zeldman, Wright & Deci, 2003), parenting (e.g. 
Grolnick, Deci, & Ryan, 1997), virtual environments and media (e.g. Rigby & 
Przybylski, 2009), close relationships (e.g. Ryan, La Guardia, Solky-Butzel, Chirkov & 
Kim, 2005), and psychotherapy (e.g. Zeldman, Ryan & Fiscella, 2004). SDT’s arena is 
“the investigation of people’s inherent growth tendencies and innate psychological 
needs that are the basis for their self-motivation and personality investigation, as well 
as for the conditions that foster those positive processes ” (Ryan & Deci, 2000). 

SDT’s basic premise is the idea that all humans are naturally active in seeking 
opportunities for learning and development and in this process the person’s 
psychological needs (competence, relatedness, and autonomy) are supported or thwarted 
by the social context or the social environment. When the environment helps the 
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individual fulfil these needs, he begins to grow and develop, as a result he becomes a 
self-determined person. In the contrary situation, the individual might choose actions 
which are detrimental to himself/herself or to his environment (O’Brien, 2004). 

According to the theory, there are three types of motivation (amotivation, 
extrinsic motivation and intrinsic motivation) and each individual’s orientation in acting 
an event was classified according to these categories. The reasons for the behaviour 
show the degree of self-determination. In order to have a high level of self- 
determination and in other words be a self-determined person, intrinsically motivated 
behaviours have crucial roles. According Deci and Ryan (1985a), a self-determined 
individual experiences a sense of freedom doing things which he is interested in and 
when he takes responsibility in his own learning process, the individual becomes self- 
determined and intrinsically motivated (Lin, 2004). 

2.3.3.1. The basic components of the SDT 

SDT formally consists of five sub-theories, each of which explains 
motivationally based phenomena and contributes to the theory in different aspects. 
These are Cognitive Evaluation Theory, Organismic Integration Theory, Causality 
Orientations Theory, Basic Psychological Needs Theory, and Goal Contents Theory 
(http://www.psych.rochester.edu/SDT/theory.php). Briefly, Cognitive Evaluation 
Theory is concerned with the effects of social contexts on intrinsic motivation; 
Organismic Integration Theory is about internalization, in other words transforming the 
external regulations into internal regulation; Causality Orientations Theory is related to 
the differences of interpretation of a situation from person to person in his developing 
self-determined behaviour and orientation; Basic Psychological Needs Theory 
emphasizes the importance of three basic psychological needs in psychological health 
and well-being; and the last and most recent one, Goal Contents Theory is about 
intrinsic and extrinsic goals and their impact on motivation and wellness. 

2.3.3.1.1. Cognitive evaluation theory 

The first of the five sub-theories is Cognitive Evaluation Theory (CET). CET 
was developed with the aim of investigating what causes intrinsic motivation (IM). 
Therefore, CET’s main concern is factors such as rewards, feedback, and external 
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events which can increase or decrease IM and examines the effects of social contexts on 
IM by emphasizing roles of competence and autonomy supports in fostering intrinsic 
motivation. 

According to theory, when people are intrinsically motivated, that is, exhibit 
behaviours that -are those whose motivation is based in the inherent satisfaction of the 
behaviors per se - they feel competent and self determined. There are two primary 
cognitive processes through which contextual factors affect IM. These are the processes 
of perceived locus of causality and perceived competence (Ryan & Deci, 2002). In the 
first process, when the individual receives extrinsic reward for engaging in intrinsically 
motivating activities, his perceived locus of causality changes from within him- or 
herself to certain features of the external environment resulting in a decrease in IM. In 
the second process, the individual’s feelings of competence and self determination 
change. “When feelings of competence and self determination are enhanced, IM will 
increase. If feelings of competence and self determination are diminished, IM will 
decrease” (Cusella, 1980). According to theory, rewards have two dimensions as 
autonomy supportive (informational) and controlling (autonomy suppressive). 

2.3.3.I.2. Organismic integration theory 

The second theory, Organismic Integration Theory (OIT), focuses on the 
internalization of extrinsic motivation (EM). It was introduced to area in the work of 
Deci and Ryan (1985a). According to theory, “different forms of EM and the contextual 
factors can either promote or hinder internalization” (Ryan & Deci, 2000). The theory 
describes motivation types as amotivation, EM and IM. The internalization of the EM is 
shown in the OIT taxonomy of motivational behaviours in Figure 2.1. 
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With Self 

Interest, 
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Inherent 

Satisfaction 


Figure 2.1. The self determination continuum showing types of motivation with their 
regulatory styles, loci of causality, and corresponding processes (Ryan & Deci, 2000). 


In figure 2.1, there are three main types of motivation (amotivation, extrinsic 
motivation and intrinsic motivation) and five classifications of motivated behavior are 
shown in their regulatory styles section. From the left side of the figure to the right, 
these regulatory styles are external regulatory styles, introjected regulation, identified 
regulation, integrated regulation, and intrinsic regulation. 

Amotivation means the state of lacking the intention to act. It results from some 
reasons such as not valuing an activity, not feeling competent to do it, or not expecting 
it to yield a desired outcome because of a lack of contingency (Deci & Ryan, 2002; 
Ryan & Deci, 2000). Therefore an amotivated individual either does not behave or 
behaves without any intention to accomplish something. 

According to Noels et al. (2000), EM is a kind of motivation which is “not 
regulated by the pleasure of engaging in challenging and competence- building activity 
per se, but rather by factors apart from the activity. ” The continuum from the least self- 
regulated form of EM to the most is in turn external regulation , introjected regulation , 
identified regulation and integrated regulation. Sources and types of rewards decide the 
types of regulation. These sources and reinforcements are shown in Figure 2.1. 
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To visualize the EM regulatory styles, describing them via examples would be 
helpful. The first one is external regulation, and it is the least self determined and the 
most externally controlled form of EM. If an individual makes an action to get external 
reward, he is externally regulated. An introjected- regulated individual is someone who 
performs an activity to avoid shame, guilt or attain self-esteem. The third one is 
identified regulation and occurs when the individual identifies the importance of 
behaviours such as a student who studies to improve English speaking because of the 
fact that he believes it is important to master English speaking. The most self- 
determined and autonomous form of extrinsic motivation is integrated motivation. It 
occurs when the individual fully assimilates the identified regulation to him/herself. 
That is to say, it occurs when the person adopts the new regulations, applies them to life 
and makes them suitable with his own needs and values. It is similar to IM in some 
ways but it differs in that behaviours are performed out of presumed external value 
which can be separable from the behaviours (Deci & Ryan, 1985a; Ryan & Deci, 2000). 

Ryan and Deci (2000), define the IM mostly discussed in CET as an inherent 
tendency to search novelty and challenges, to extend and exercise one’s capacities, to 
explore, and to learn. When the individual behaves in an intrinsically motivated way, 
his behaviour is controlled by internal source and his interests, levels of enjoyment and 
satisfaction decide the type of motivation. 

2.3.3.I.3. Causality orientations theory 

The third mini- theory of the SDT is Causality Orientations Theory (COT), 
which highlights the thought that the way a situation is interpreted can differ from 
person to person. In other words, while a specific situation can be perceived by 
someone as informational, the other one can interpret it as controlling or amotivational 
(Rose, Parfitt & Williams, 2005). COT describes three types of causality orientations: 
autonomy, control and interpersonal (Deci & Ryan, 1985b). 

Autonomy orientation is related to people’s tendencies towards intrinsic 
motivation. The control orientation is about the effects of external rewards on human 
behaviour. Lastly, the impersonal or amotivated orientation concerns with indicators of 
inadequacy and anxiety concerning competence 

(http://www.psych.rochester.edu/SDT/theory.php). 
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2.3.3.I.4. Basic psychological needs theory 

The fourth mini- theory of the SDT is Basic Psychological Needs Theory 
(BPNT), which explains the relation of motivation and goals to health and well-being 
(Ryan & Deci, 2002, p. 7). According to the theory, basic psychological needs, 
competence, autonomy and relatedness, are innate, essential and universal, and are 
connected to psychological health and well-being. 

Before explaining the concepts related to BPNT, it would be better to describe 
the concept basic need. Ryan and Deci (2000) describe basic need as an innate 
energizing state. Whether it is physical or psychological, if it is satisfied, this 
satisfaction helps individuals’ health and well-being. But, if neglected or not satisfied, it 
causes problems by contributing to pathology and ill-being. All three psychological 
needs are crucial for psychological health; therefore equal importance should be given 
to each of the three. In addition, environmental and interpersonal factors which meet 
these needs should be taken into consideration while examining these needs (Gagne & 
Deci, 2005; Kasser & Ryan, 1999). 

• Competence refers to one’s own capacity of interacting effectively with his 
environment (Deci & Ryan, 1985a). 

• Autonomy refers to self-govemance or self-regulation and differs from 
independence (Ryan & Deci, 2006). 

• Relatedness is the need to feel that he belongs to a social mi lieu and connected 
with others (Deci & Ryan, 2002). 

• Well-being means a psychological functioning characterized by positive 
experiences and includes positive thoughts and the lack of negative thoughts 
(Ryan & Deci, 2001). 

According to the theory, factors in the person or situation which enhance the 
basic needs will also help the development of well-being, whereas the factors which 
detract from the fulfilment of these needs will negatively affect the well-being (Reis, 
Sheldon, Roscoe & Ryan, 2000). 
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2.3.3.I.5. Goal contents theory 

The last of five mini-theories is Goal Contents Theory (GCT), which emanates 
from the distinctions between intrinsic and extrinsic goals and their impact on 
motivation and wellness. This theory was recently introduced by the SDT. According to 
the theory, goals help affording basic need satisfactions and are thus differentially 
associated with well-being. GCT shows that materialism and other extrinsic goals such 
as financial success, appearance, and popularity/fame are not good at enhancing the 
need satisfaction, and on the contrary, intrinsic goals such as close relationships, 
personal growth, or contributing to the community help the fulfilment of need 
satisfaction. Therefore, intrinsic goals are more highly associated with higher wellness 
(Ryan, 2009; http://www.psych.rochester.edu/SDT/theory.php). 

2.3.3.2. Summary of the mini- theories 

In sum, these five mini-theories together constitute SDT by covering all types of 
human behaviour in all domains, and they all share organismic and dialectical 
assumptions and include the basic psychological needs autonomy, relatedness and 
competence (Deci & Ryan, 2002; Ryan, 2009). 

2.3.3.3. SDT and language teaching 

Self Determination Theory, which was introduced by Edward Deci and Richard 
Ryan, is currently living in its golden period for motivation theories. This theory of 
motivation has been adapted to many areas for over three decades. Professor Kimberley 
Noels and her colleagues made this theory’s initial adaptations to second language 
learning and teaching. In spite of these adaptations, there are few studies related to the 
application of the theory in special English classes which aim at teaching one of the 
language skills such as teaching speaking, writing, listening and reading. 

2.3.3.3.I. SDT and its applications in language teaching 

SDT is a theory of motivation that has been tested in many areas including 
education. Many applications of the theory nowadays exist in language teaching field. 
The first attempts to adapt the SDT to second language acquisition were by psychologist 
Kimberley Noels and her colleagues (e.g. Noels, 1997; 2001; Noels et al., 2000). After 
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these initial attempts, other studies (Carreira, 2005; Domyei, 2003) have taken the issue 
of second language learning and SDT further. But none of these studies is specifically 
related to one of the four basic language skills: speaking, listening, writing or reading. 
All of them investigated L2 motivation from a general perspective by taking the L2 
motivation at the global level. 

Noels’s study (2001) can be given as an example. In her study, she examined 
Spanish learners’ motivation profiles as intrinsically or extrinsically, evaluated the 
feelings of autonomy and competence towards language learning, and analyzed the 
integrative orientation and perceptions of teachers’ communication style. The general 
study informed others by providing knowledge on the effects of teachers’ 
communication style on student motivation and motivation profiles. According the 
results of the study, teachers’ behaviours are strongly connected with students’ 
generalized feelings of autonomy and competence. In other words, the more students 
perceive their teachers as controlling, the less they feel that they are autonomous and 
subsequently the lower their intrinsic motivation is. In addition, the notions of intrinsic 
and extrinsic motivation are good predictors of L2 variables. 

In recent years, there are some studies which show that those studies (e.g. 
Carreira, 2005; Domyei, 2003; Noels, 2001; Noels et al., 2000) have some deficiencies 
in describing the specific situations and specific language skills such as speaking 
classes, listening and writing activities of the students (Kondo-Brown, 2006; Lucas, 
2010; Vandergrift, 2005; Ye§ilyurt, 2008). 

One of these studies is Lucas’s research (2010), which focuses on intrinsic 
motivation and answers the question which specific L2 communicative skill students are 
most motivated to learn. The results indicate that speaking is the preferred skill by the 
Filipino students who are intrinsically motivated by accomplishment and knowledge , 
and the second preferred skill is reading. Because of the fact that Filipino learners of 
English are exposed to a bilingual environment from the beginning of their early stages, 
there is a positive relation between their intrinsic motivation and L2 achievement. 

Kondo-Brown’s study (2006) is related to L2 reading ability and affective 
factors. She investigates 17 affective factors and one of them is about self determined 
learners of Japanese. The study reveals that students who are more determined to learn 
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Japanese in general can have higher intrinsic or extrinsic orientation for reading 
Japanese, but only those having stronger intrinsic orientation for reading Japanese are 
more likely to work at the language. 

Another study paying attention to a specific language skill is Vandergrift’s 
(2005) investigation on adolescent learners of French. He did not measure the 
motivational types of students’ listening skills in that study. To gain general knowledge 
on motivational profiles of students’ learning French and metacognitive awareness, he 
only used the data of students’ listening proficiency in the exams. He found that there is 
a positive correlation between listening proficiency and metacognitive awareness. 

Another researcher investigating the relation between SDT and a specific 
language skill is Dr. Ye§ilyurt. In his Ph. D. thesis (2008), he investigated pre-service 
EFL teachers’ motivational patterns in writing classes. In his detailed work, he aimed to 
find out the relation among motivational types of students and their perceived writing 
competences, perceived autonomy supports, satisfaction levels of psychological needs, 
and students writing scores. The analysis of the gathered data showed that pre-service 
EFL teachers had high levels of motivation towards writing in English and their 
intrinsic motivation levels were significantly higher than their extrinsic motivation. The 
study concludes that “higher basic need satisfaction levels, perceived autonomy 
support, and perceived writing competence were strong predictors of both higher self- 
determined motivation and greater success in writing courses. ” 

All these new attempts to adapt the theory into different foreign language 
learning contexts and studies concerning specific language skills show that SDT can be 
used for determining the motivational profiles of specific language learners focusing 
mostly on a specific language skill. 

2.4. Autonomy 

Autonomy named as self-govemance or self-regulation by Ryan and Deci 
(2006) is currently a buzzword in educational psychology and there are several books 
and articles published on its significance in L2 field (Dornyei, 2001). The concept 
“autonomy” was firstly introduced to foreign language learning area by the founder of 
Centre de Recherches el d'Applications en Langues (CRAPEL) Yves Chalon and was 
developed by another eminent figure Henri Holec who defines the concept as “the 
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ability to take charge of one's own learning” (1981; p.3) (BalQikanli, 2008; Egel, 2009). 
After then, the autonomy concept has become one of the mainstreams of life-long 
learning process in language learning. Therefore, there occurred many definitions which 
look at the concept both from same perspectives and different angles within three 
decades. So readers can be confused by the quantity of definitions in the literature, 
because there is not a real consensus on what autonomy is (Horinek, 2007; Thanasoulas, 
2000). Autonomy is generally misunderstood and perceived as independence which 
means being always free to choose and carry out all actions according to one’s own 
rules (Dinner, Ye§ilyurt & Goksu, 2010). Ryan and Deci (2006) using the synonym 
“self-regulation” for autonomy emphasize that autonomy and independence are 
different words and cannot be used as synonyms. 

Many researchers have underlined the strong relation between autonomy and 
motivation (Deci & Ryan, 1985a; Deci & Flaste, 1995; Dickinson, 1995; Dornyei, 
2001; Dornyei & Cziser, 1998; Littlewood, 1996). “ The relevance of autonomy to 
motivation in psychology has been best highlighted by the influential self determination 
theory according to which the freedom to choose and to have choices, ... is a 
prerequisite to motivation ” (Dornyei, 2001, p.103). 

2.4.1. SDT and autonomy support 

SDT with its five sub-theories highlights the importance of motivation and the 
need for autonomy, and outlines the positive effects of promoting students’ autonomy 
for self-determined learners in language education contexts. It proposes that learners 
engage in an activity for the interest in it and its own sake, their intrinsic motivation 
towards engagement increases and it influences students’ autonomy as well. 

In addition, SDT emphasizes the effects of the interpersonal context on students’ 
perceptions about autonomous vs. controlled feelings (Black & Deci, 2000). Therefore 
it differentiates types of motivation as autonomous motivation and controlled 
motivation. Autonomous motivation both includes intrinsic motivation and more self- 
regulated orientations of identified and integrated regulation. Controlled motivation is 
mostly related with least-self determination forms of extrinsic motivation, external 
regulation and introjected regulation. While people feeling autonomously regulated 
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have choices and volition to act an activity, controlled people feel pressure to think and 
behave in particular ways (Deci & Ryan, 2008). 

In classroom setting, interpersonal context of teacher-student relationship has 
many effects on student’s learning motivation and autonomy. Therefore looking the 
classroom context in terms of the teachers’ instructional activities such as supporting 
autonomous motivation or enhancing controlled motivation would be helpful to 
understand how students develop, maintain or lose self-determined regulation. 

2.4.2. Autonomy-supportive and controlling teacher behaviours 

The effects of the social context on students’ autonomy and motivation have 
been investigated by many studies (e.g. Black & Deci, 2000; Deci & Flaste, 1995; 
Reeve, 2006; Reeve & Jang, 2006; Reeve, Bolt & Cai, 1999). In the language teaching 
environment, teachers play many roles that are fruitful for students. To increase 
achievement and engagement they use reinforcements, including both external rewards 
and intrinsic rewards. But sometimes these reinforcements can be perceived as 
controlling, which undermines intrinsic motivation and self- determination level of the 
learner (Deci, Koestner & Ryan, 2001). To avoid this end, analyzing teacher 
motivational behaviours would give some insight to understand classroom context 
psychologically. 

Students’ volitional engagement during the instruction depends, in part, on 
positive perceptions about learning climate, and positive perceptions are related with 
autonomy-supportive teacher behaviours. These kinds of behaviours have many positive 
educational outcomes including greater perceived competence, higher mastery 
motivation, enhanced creativity, a preference for optimal challenge over easy success, 
increased conceptual understanding, active and deeper information processing, positive 
emotionality, greater engagement, higher intrinsic motivation, enhanced well-being, 
better academic performance, academic persistence rather than dropping out of school, 
and so forth. (Reeve, 2006; Reeve et al., 1999; Reeve, Jang, Carrell, Jeon & Barch, 
2004). Considering these positive outcomes, Johnmarshall Reeve, an educational 
psychology professor, characterizes what autonomy supportive teacher says and does to 
promote students’ autonomy and active engagement. He summarizes that autonomy 
supportive teachers nurture inner motivational resources of the students; rely on 
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informational language during the instruction; provide rationales about learning 
activities; acknowledge and accept students’ expressions of negative affect (Reeve, 
2006; 2009). 

In contrast with autonomy supportive teacher behaviours, controlling behaviours 
are related with teacher-centred approaches and they put aside students’ inner 
motivational resources and make students think in a specific way (Reeve, 2009). These 
kinds of behaviours aim to motivate students externally by offering extrinsic incentives 
such as rewards, deadline, etc. Teachers adopting a controlling style tell students what 
to do or not to do usually and motivate them by using external contingencies, and 
pressuring language (Reeve & Jang 2006). Then controlling teacher behaviours have 
negative effects on students’ educational and psychological development by 
undermining their academic achievement, perceived competence, intrinsic motivation 
and autonomy (Assor, Kaplan, Kanat-Mayman & Roth, 2005). 

Reeve and Jang (2006) analyzed 21 hypothesised instructional behaviours (11 
autonomy supportive and 10 controlling) during a learning activity and examined their 
relations with motivation and autonomy. They found that perceived autonomy is 
associated with interest-enjoyment, engagement and performance significantly and 
positively. Of 21 hypothesised instructional behaviours, 8 instructional behaviours are 
significantly and positively correlated with perceived autonomy and motivation, and 6 
instructional behaviours are correlated significantly and negatively with perceived 
autonomy. These instructional behaviours are as below (Reeve & Jang 2006): 

Autonomy-supportive teacher behaviours: Listening carefully, creating 
opportunities for students to work in their own way, providing opportunities for students 
to talk, praising signs of improvement and mastery, encouraging students’ effort and 
persistence, offering progress-enabling hints when students seem stuck, being 
responsive to students’ questions and comments, and acknowledging the students’ 
perspective and experiences. 

Controlling teacher behaviours: Including monopolizing the learning materials, 
physically exhibiting worked-out solutions and answers before the student has time to 
work on the problem independently, directly telling the student a right answer instead of 
allowing the student time and opportunity to discover it, uttering directives and 
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commands, introjecting should/got to statements within the flow of instruction, and 
using controlling questions as a way of directing the student’s work. 

2.5. Motivation, Speaking Skill, and Autonomy 

Motivation plays an important role in every step of language teaching. 
Motivation types and factors change from situation to situation and from one language 
skill to another because of the fact that an individual’s reasons for language learning can 
be differentiated from one language skill to another. 

One survey (Jin, Dai, Liu & Zhao, 2003) that examined both this differentiation 
and oral English skills, mentions the reasons for the difference between low and high 
levels of students’ oral English. The study found that L2 speaking proficiency of the 
learners is correlated with motivation. The lower spoken ability reflected more 
instrumentally and extrinsically motivated students, who want to please their teachers 
and family, pass exams, find a good job, avoid punishment, etc. Students having higher 
spoken English proficiency are much more interested in learning oral English and they 
are mostly motivated integratively and intrinsically. They want to learn oral English for 
the fascination of oral English itself, make foreign friends, study and travel to other 
countries, etc. 

According to Wang (2005), there are other factors affecting college students’ 
motivation for learning speaking. He mentions three main reasons. These are the desire 
of getting good marks from exam-oriented teaching orientation, in which oral English is 
seen as a part of the exam, the second one is teacher-centred instruction dominated by 
the decisions of the teacher about the topic, materials, content and activities; and the last 
one, the social factor consisting of economic development, cultural and traditional 
attitudes. 

Students’ learning reasons and their motivation levels are mostly affected by the 
teachers in language environment. Therefore, teachers’ classroom behaviours gain 
crucial importance. Their motivational behaviours can be divided into two sections as 
autonomous vs. controlled behaviour within the framework of SDT. In school setting, in 
general autonomy supportive teacher behaviours facilitate learning, increase students’ 
self-determined levels, and promote intrinsic motivation towards learning, engagement 
and success. On the other hand, controlled teacher behaviours have detrimental effects 
on students’ self determination, perceived competence, and proficiency in learning, and 
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motivate students externally for learning. Therefore, considering positive outcomes of 
autonomy-supportive behaviours in the education context would develop teaching 
practices. 

Considering these facts, in English speaking classrooms where many 
deficiencies exist about enhancing speaking skill such as little exposure to target 
language, students' lack of motivation and interest towards language, limited number of 
teachers, etc. it would be helpful to fortify the weakest link in the chain of foreign 
language learning, speaking skill with appropriate activities which can motivate 
students intrinsically and raise their autonomy levels. As aforementioned in the 
description of the motivation theory Self-determination, increasing students’ mastery 
goal orientations helps students to overcome some of these deficiencies and one of the 
best ways of increasing students’ intrinsic regularity styles is to create environments 
where students’ can be intrinsically motivated and autonomous learners. Therefore at 
least some of the problems deriving from the language learners’ self can be lessened in 
some degree, and speaking proficiency can be increased. 

2.6. Conclusion 

In this chapter, relevant literature related to the purpose of study and research 
questions were presented in a logical order. Therefore, three main divisions were 
mentioned: speaking skill, language motivation especially SDT, and autonomy. Their 
relations which each other were mentioned and the positive effects of autonomy- 
supportive contexts and behaviours on students’ academic achievements were stated. In 
sum, it is concluded that to enhance students’ oral language skills, intrinsic motivational 
resources and autonomy have great importance. Therefore teachers should focus on how 
to create an autonomy-supportive climate to enhance students’ engagement, intrinsic 
motivation and autonomy. 

In light of this literature review in the following chapter research methodology 
aiming at answering the research questions mentioned in the first chapter will be 
presented. 



CHAPTER 3 


3. METHODOLOGY 

3.1. Introduction 

This study aims to find out motivational patterns of pre-service EFL teachers in 
English speaking courses and their teachers’ autonomy support in the learning climate 
within the framework of SDT. In order to answer the research questions, both 
quantitative and qualitative research methods were adopted in this study. 

For gathering quantitative data, students were asked to fill in a questionnaire 
including demographic questions and scales related to their speaking courses. The 
qualitative data in this study were gathered via interviews made with some participants. 

Before the data collection procedures, written permission from Faculty 
administrators (see Appendix - A) was requested, and also it was stated to participants 
that participation in the study was completely voluntary. 

3.2. Research Methodology of Quantitative Study 

In this part, participants who filled in the questionnaires, quantitative data 
collection instruments, data collection procedure and analysis of quantitative data will 
be discussed. 


3.2.1. Participants 

The participants of this study comprise of a total number of 142 students at 
Ataturk University, English Fanguage Teaching Department in Turkey. These students 
are enrolled in the ELT department’s preparatory and first grades. All of the students 
have taken lessons related to speaking courses in the department. The detailed 
demographic information of the students are as follows: 
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Table 3.1. 


Demographic Information Related to Participants ’ Gender, Grade and Day/ Evening 
Class. 



N 

% 

Gender 

Male 

40 

28,2 

Female 

102 

71,8 

Grade 

Preparatory 

38 (12 M, 26 F) 

26,8 

First 

104 (28 M, 76 F) 

73,2 

Day / Evening 

Day Time 

79 (16 Pr, 63 Fi) 

55,6 

Evening Time 

63 (22 Pr, 41 Fi) 

44,4 

Total 

142 

100 


Not. M: male, F: female, Pr: preparatory class, Fi: first class 

As seen above, of the 142 university students, the majority of participants with 
71.8 percent were female, and the percentage of male students was 28.2. When 
considered by the grade type, the sample consisted 38 preparatory and 104 first grade 
students, and the majority of the participants were female students (preparatory: 26; 
first: 76) in both grade types. In addition, 79 participants were students of daytime 
classes and 63 participants were students of evening time classes. First year students’ 
numbers were higher than the number of preparatory class students in both groups 
according to day/evening types. 


The participants’ ages ranged from 17 to 29 years of age and mean score of the 
age was 19.99 (SD = 2.14). Participants’ age frequency and percentage are shown in the 
table 3.2. 


Table 3.2. 


Participants ’ Age Frequency and Percentage. 


Age 

N 

% 

17,00 

3 

2,1 

18,00 

35 

24,6 

19,00 

32 

22,5 

20,00 

29 

20,4 

21,00 

17 

12,0 

22,00 

11 

7,7 

23,00 

5 

3,5 

24,00 

3 

2,1 

25,00 

3 

2,1 

26,00 

2 

1,4 

28,00 

1 

,7 

29,00 

1 

,7 


Total 142 100,0 


According to the table, the most stated ages were 18, 19, 20. And 86 
participants, in other words 67.5% of them, were between 18-20 years old. 
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A series of 10 t-tests comparing males and females yielded only one significant 
difference (p<0.05) between groups. Female are more introjected (M = 3.82, SI) = 0.60) 
than males (M = 3.50, SD = 0.63). Because there were few gender differences, male and 
female participants were combined for the major analysis. 

T-tests comparing preparatory and first year students yielded three significant 
difference (p<0.05) in all analyses. Preparatory class students’ mean (M = 3.76, SD = 
0.52) is higher than first grade students’ (M = 3.52, SD = 0.45). Preparatory class 
students’ amotivation level (M = 1.46, SD = 0.58) is lower than first grade students’ 
mean (M = 1.73, SD = 0.62). Preparatory class students’ climate mean (M = 3.96, SD = 
0.45) is higher than first grade students’ mean (M = 3.96, SD = 0.69). Because 
preparatory class population is less than first grade students’ population, and few grade 
differences occurred in ten analyses, participants were combined for the major analysis. 

A series of 10 t-tests comparing day time and evening time students did not 
showed any difference between the groups (p>0.05). 

Therefore, because there were few differences between groups, all groups were 
combined for the major analyses (see Appendix - B about t-test results). 

3.2.2. Instruments 

In this study, participants signed a three-section questionnaire form including 
demographic questions, scales and a voluntary interview box (see Appendix - C). In the 
first section, questions related to general information about participants and their 
speaking scores (e.g. gender, age, grade and their speaking score) exist. Findings related 
to demographic results were discussed in the participants sub-section. In the second 
section, there are five different scales respectively Classroom Engagement Scale (CES), 
Perceived Competence Scale (PCS), Speaking Motivation Scale (SMS), Learning Self- 
Regulation Questionnaire (SRQ-L), and The Learning Climate Questionnaire (LCQ). In 
the third section, to gather qualitative data, it is asked participants whether they could 
do an interview detailing the study. 

Five questionnaires completed by the participants include measures of their 
engagement in speaking activities, perceived competence in speaking English, their 
motives in carrying out speaking activities given by their speaking teacher, their 
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regularity styles while participating in activities; and autonomy support of the language 
teaching climate. 

3.2.2.1. Classroom engagement scale (CES) 

The first scale is the Classroom Engagement Scale (CES) which has twelve 
items to find out students’ engagement in the English speaking course. The items of the 
scale were adopted from Academic Engagement Scale for Grade School Students (AES- 
GS) which has three subscales “Behavioral, Emotional and Cognitive” (Tinio, 2009). In 
this adopted version, these subscales have not been considered and some slight 
adaptations on joining the course were applied by the researcher. The scale has items 
such as: “7 actively participate in speaking class activities, 7 take clown notes during the 
course, I quit easily when given tasks, etc.” The scale has two items which needs 
reversing while calculating the total score. These are item-7 (7 daydream while the 
teacher lectures ) and item-12 (7 quit easily when given tasks). Students were asked to 
grade the scale by using a five-point Likert scale ranging from “ Strongly Disagree (1) to 
Strongly Agree (5 )”. 

3.2.2.2. Perceived competence scale (PCS) 

The second scale is Perceived Competence Scale (PCS) which is a short, 4-item 
five- point Likert scale questionnaire. The PCS gives knowledge about participants’ 
feelings of competence about taking a particular college course, participating in an 
activity regularly, or following through on some commitment. Items of the 
questionnaire are as follows: “I feel confident in my ability to learn this material, I am 
capable of learning the material in this course, I am able to achieve my gocds in this 
course, I feel able to meet the challenge of performing well in this course.'’’’ The scale 
was used in some studies using SDT in educational domain (e.g. Williams & Deci, 
1996; Williams, Freedman & Deci, 1998). 

3.2.2.3. Speaking motivation scale (SMS) 

The third scale in the survey is Speaking Motivation Scale (SMS). This scale 
contains items related to students’ motives in carrying out the speaking activities (role- 
play, communication game, discussion, etc. in/out of the classroom) given by their 
speaking teacher. This scale was adapted from Writing Motivation Scale (WMS), as 
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there could not be found a scale directly aimed at measuring motivational types from the 
perspective of SDT. WMS is a 33 item scale which was formed by Ye§ilyurt (2008) by 
investigating the relevant literature on second language teaching and learning. 

The SMS composes of 31 items which has three basic sections and six sub¬ 
sections. The three basic sections are amotivation, extrinsic motivation (external 
regulation, interjected regulation, identified regulation) and intrinsic motivation 
(knowledge, accomplishment, and stimulation). 

In this study, compared with the pilot study two items related to amotivation 
were deleted from the original scale, and the adapted 31- item scale was used and sub¬ 
sections of intrinsic motivation were not taken into consideration. In the scale, items 7, 
14, 21, and 26 refer to amotivation. The items connected with extrinsic motivation are 

1, 2, 3, 8, 9, 10, 15, 16, 17, 22, 23, 24, 27, 28, 29, and 31. Of all 16 extrinsic motivation 
items, items numbered 1, 8, 15, 22, 27 and 31 have statements about external regulation; 

2, 9, 16, 23 and 28 are about introjected regulation; 3, 10, 17, 24 and 29 refer to 
identified regulation dimension. The other 11 items (4, 5, 6, 11, 12, 13, 18, 19, 20, 25, 
and 30) refer to intrinsic motivation types. 

3.2.2.4. Learning self-regulation questionnaire (SRQ-L) 

The fourth scale is Learning Self-Regulation Questionnaire (SRQ-L) which has 
questions relate to students’ reasons for learning in particular settings such as a college 
or special school course. SRQ-L is designed for older students and has three questions 
and 12 possible answers about why students engage in learning-related behaviours. In 
this study, the scale was adapted slightly for an English speaking course and it measures 
the reasons why the students participate in activities in the course. These three questions 
are as follow: A- / will participate actively in English Speaking Courses , B -1 am likely 
to follow my teacher’s suggestions for studying English Speaking Skill, and C- The 
reason that I will work to expand my knowledge of the English Speaking Course is.'’’’ In 
addition, each question has four probable answers such as “A-l- Because I feel like it's a 
good way to improve my speaking skill and my using of the language; A-2- Because 
others might think badly of me if I didn't, etc." In the scale, there are two sub¬ 
dimensions: Autonomous Regulation and Controlled Regulation. The scale was used in 
the studies (Black & Deci, 2000; Williams & Deci, 1996). 
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In this study, only one dimension of the scale SRQ-L, autonomous regulation 
(identified regulation or intrinsic motivation) was taken into consideration. Therefore 
only a five item scale related to autonomous regulation subtracted from the whole scale. 
By using a 5-point Likert scale, participants answer these three questions. 

3.2.2.5. The learning climate scale (LCS) 

The last and the fifth scale is The Learning Climate Scale (LCS) which has two 
types one being a 15- item long version and the other a short form containing 6 items. 
The questionnaire is generally used to obtain knowledge on a specific learning milieu. 
With the help of some slight adaptations, the scale can be used to assess a particular 
lesson, such as the English speaking course or the autonomy support of instructors in 
general. The scale was used to gather data in some studies (e.g. Black & Deci, 2000; 
Williams & Deci, 1996; Williams, Saizow, Ross & Deci, 1997; Williams, Wiener, 
Markakis, Reeve & Deci, 1994). 

In this study, the reversed item 13 (/ don't feel very good about the way my 
teacher talks to me.) was deleted from the original scale, and 14-item version of the 
questionnaire which was slightly adapted to a 5-point scale was administered to the 
respondents. Some of the questionnaire items are as follows: “I feel that my instructor 
provides me choices and options, / feel understood by my instructor, / am able to be 
open with my instructor during class. ”. 

3.2.3. Data collection procedures 

The scales were administered to participants in the second month of the autumn 
semester of the academic year 2010-2011. The participants answered the questionnaire 
during their English speaking courses. Both in the consent form and during the 
application process, the participants were informed about anonymity, confidentiality 
and volunteering by the researcher. During the application, the course teacher did not 
enter the lesson and only the researcher as a teacher existed in the class to answer the 
questions on unknown vocabularies and items they could not understand fully as the 
whole questionnaire was in English. Questions asked by the students on the 
questionnaire were replied to in Turkish to ease understanding of students. During the 
whole process, close attention was paid to keeping the environment silent. It took about 
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half an hour to complete the whole survey for each participant. Minimum completion 
duration of the survey was observed as 25 minutes and the maximum completion 
process was 32 minutes. Not to influence other students, finished survey texts were 
collected immediately. All participants completed the questionnaire voluntarily. 

In addition, before administering the whole survey to students, a pilot study was 
conducted with 20 preparatory and 20 first grade EFL university students to examine 
the alpha reliabilities of the scales and to detect the problematical items in the scales. In 
the reliability analyses of the scales, Cronbach Alphas were found respectively in scales 
as 0.81 in Classroom Engagement Scale; 0.75 in Perceived Competence Scale; 0.60 in 
amotivation dimension, 0.84 in extrinsic dimension and 0.85 in intrinsic dimension of 
Speaking Motivation Scale; 0.77 in autonomous regulation dimension of Learning Self- 
Regulation Questionnaire; and 0.90 in the Learning Climate Scale. Therefore, two items 
in amotivation dimension of Speaking Motivation Scale were revised before the main 
study. In spite of the revision of these two items in the scale, these two items were 
subtracted from the whole survey as they contributed a little to the alpha reliabilities in 
formal study, and the new version of the scales was evaluated for the study. In addition, 
considering the “Cronbach’s Alpha if Item Deleted Value” the item 13 was subtracted 
from the LCS. 

3.2.4. Data analysis 

The data analyses of the questionnaires were computed by the programme of 
statistical data analysis SPSS (statistical package for social sciences) version 17.00, and 
the analyses contain three sections. 

In the first part, there is general information about participants such as their 
gender, age, grade and their school enrolment in day or evening classes. Answers to the 
demographic questions were tabulated to find out their percentages, mean and 
frequencies about the participants. 

In the second part, there are five scales assessing different features related to the 
speaking course. All the scales’ items were evaluated via a 5-point Likert scale (e.g. 5 = 
“strongly agree”, 4 = “agree”, 3 = “moderately agree”, 2 = “disagree”, 1 = “strongly 
disagree”). The first scale was CES. The CES value was obtained by calculating the 
mean of values of the 12 items in the scale. Before averaging, the values of negative- 
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worded items 7 and 12 were reversed (i.e., subtract the score on item 7 from 6 and use 
the result as the item score for this item-for example, the score of 2, when reversed 
would become 4). Then the mean score of items was calculated. The second scale was 
PCS. In the evaluation of the PCS process, participants’ scores on the PCS were 
individually calculated by calculating his or her responses on the four items. The third 
scale was SMS. SMS had three dimension and six sub-sections. Each item related to 
main and sub-dimensions was evaluated by averaging the scores of related items and 
there were no reversed items in the whole scale. The fourth one was SRQ-L. This scale 
had one dimension which evaluates autonomous regulation. Assessment was made by 
calculating the average score of the five items’ scores. The last one was LCQ and by 
averaging all items, the mean score was calculated. 

In the third section, participants were asked in the voluntary interview with the 
researcher for detailed information about the study. If the participant wanted to have an 
interview, he marked the Yes box; if not, they checked the No box. Information on the 
voluntarily interview was calculated by adding the numbers. 

3.3. Research Methodology of Qualitative Study 

In this part, participants who were interviewed, qualitative data collection 
instruments, data collection procedure and analysis of qualitative data will be discussed. 

3.3.1. Participants 

Participants from whom qualitative data was collected consisted of 7 students 
chosen from both preparatory and first class students. Four of them were female and the 
rest were male. Participants of the interview were determined in two procedures. In the 
first procedure, some of the participants were determined by considering the 
questionnaire’s last section “Voluntary Interview”. In this section, participants were 
asked whether they wanted to discuss the topic in a detailed way with the researcher. Of 
all 142 participants, 59 students said “Yes” to the question. To choose the interview 
participants, these students’ CES and SMS’ means were analyzed and 5 were chosen to 
have an interview. The CES’ means of the chosen participants varied between 4.83 and 
2.83. SMS has three main sections, and these sections were taken into consideration 
considered in participant selection procedure. The participants’ amotivation means were 
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between 1.00 and 2.75, and as amotivation is negatively correlated with intrinsic 
motivation, low means imply high intrinsic motivation. Their extrinsic means were 
between 2.50 and 4.69, and their intrinsic means were between 2.91- 5.00. As these 59 
participants got relatively high means from the scales CES, and SMS (from three main 
sections), their engagement, perceived competence and intrinsic motivation levels were 
high. Therefore, via the second procedure two students who had low course 
engagement, low grades and low motivation levels were determined by talking to the 
course teachers. 

3.3.2. Interview questions 

To gather qualitative data on the research questions, participants responded to 7 
open-ended questions (see Appendix- D) prepared by the researcher, and their oral 
answers were audio-recorded. The first three questions concerned the importance of 
speaking in the Turkish education system, their self-assessment of English speaking 
skills and the rank of speaking among the four basic language skills. The rest were four 
open-ended questions mostly related to their speaking courses in the ELT department. 
These were respectively about the reasons for their engagement in the course and 
activities, examples of speaking activities in the course, autonomy support from the 
instructor and their suggestions on enhancing speaking skills and promoting 
engagement in speaking activities during class. 

3.3.3. Interview procedure 

Before the interview, participants were assured full anonymity on interview and 
told about the recording of their speech. They were interviewed in one-on-one meetings 
with the researcher held in Turkish in the private rooms at the department. Approximate 
interview time line was between 11-18 minutes. The mean length of time was 15 
minutes 16 seconds (00:15:16). 

3.3.4. Analysis of student interviews 

After the transcription of interview recordings, students’ responses were 
translated into English, and descriptive analyses of the students’ responses to seven 
open-ended questions were conducted. The first two questions were in Yes/ No question 
type. The third question was categorized according to four basic language skills. The 
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other 4 questions were investigated according to controlled and autonomous 
dimensions. By considering these categories students’ answers were evaluated and the 
qualitative data of the research were strengthened with citations. 

3.4. Conclusion 

In this chapter, the research methodology of the present study was described. As 
the study contains both qualitative and quantitative data related to the research 
questions, it is correlational and qualitative. Therefore participants, instruments, data 
collection procedures and analysis procedures were explained separately. In the 
following chapter, the analysis of qualitative and quantitative data will be explained in 
detail. 



CHAPTER 4 


4. RESULTS 

4.1. Introduction 

In this chapter, research results on quantitative and qualitative data will be 
presented and research questions will be answered and explained in great detail. 

4.2. Analysis of Quantitative Data 

This part describes the results of the preliminary analyses of five different scales 
and major analysis related to research questions. These scales measure students’ 
engagement in the course, perceived competence, their motivational resources and their 
autonomy support in English speaking course. As the groups were combined, scales’ 
relations with gender, grade and education type will not be considered in both 
preliminary analysis and major analysis (see Appendix - B about t-test results). 

4.2.1. Preliminary analysis of five scales 

The instruments including the Classroom Engagement Scale (CES), Perceived 
Competence Scale (PCS), Speaking Motivation Scale (SMS), Learning Self-Regulation 
Questionnaire (SRQ-L), The Learning Climate Questionnaire (LCQ) used to collect 
quantitative data were described in the previous chapter in a detailed way. The purpose 
of this section is to describe some of the psychometric characteristics of the measures 
used in this sample one by one. 

4.2.1.1. Findings related to the CES 

The first scale of the questionnaire form is the CES. It shows students’ thoughts 
on their academic engagement in their English speaking course. The scale contains 12 
items two (items 1 and 8) of which are negative worded, the scores of these two 
negative items were reversed to calculate a mean score. The Cronbach alpha index of 
internal consistency for the scale was calculated as 0. 73 and the mean score of the scale 
was computed 3. 58 (SD = 0.48). The higher mean score means greater engagement in 
the course. A summary of the items statistics are shown in Table 4.1 as follows: 
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Table 4.1 

Descriptive Statistics Containing Min, Max, Sd Related to CES 



N 

Min. 

Max. 

Mean 

Sd 

Engagement-1* 

142 

1,00 

5,00 

3,38 

1,08 

Engagement -2 

142 

1,00 

5,00 

3,67 

1,04 

Engagement -3 

142 

1,00 

5,00 

3,32 

,90 

Engagement -4 

142 

1,00 

5,00 

3,81 

,95 

Engagement -5 

142 

1,00 

5,00 

3,83 

,85 

Engagement -6 

142 

1,00 

5,00 

3,59 

,96 

Engagement -7 

142 

1,00 

5,00 

3,62 

1,01 

Engagement -8* 

142 

1,00 

5,00 

3,25 

1,00 

Engagement -9 

142 

1,00 

5,00 

3,26 

1,00 

Engagement -10 

142 

1,00 

5,00 

4,12 

,87 

Engagement -11 

142 

1,00 

5,00 

3,61 

,81 

Engagement -12 

142 

1,00 

5,00 

3,44 

1,02 

Valid N 

142 






Not. * Reversed item 


As can be seen from the table 4.1, of all 12 items in the scale, the highest scored 
item is 10- 1 learn a lot from my school- with a mean 4.01 (SD = 0.87) and from the rest 
11 items, 8 and 9 were the ones with which students agreed least. 

In sum, it can be said that participants’ thoughts on classroom engagement were 
in positive side (M = 3.58) and they are moderately agreed with the scale items and they 
try to participate in classroom activities. 


4.2.I.2. Findings related to the PCS 

PCS scale has 4 items which aim at identifying students’ self-perceived 
competence in English speaking course. As the scale has no reversed items, calculation 
of the scale was made by taking the mean of 4 items’ responses. The mean score was 
calculated as 3.41 (SD = 0.64). The descriptive statistics containing minimum, maximum 
scores, mean and standard deviation are shown in Table 4.2 

Table 4.2. 


Descriptive Statistics Containing Min, Max, Sd Related to PCS 



N 

Min. 

Max. 

Mean 

Sd 

Competence-1 

142 

1,00 

5,00 

3,14 

,96 

Competence -2 

142 

1,00 

5,00 

3,37 

,81 

Competence -3 

142 

1,00 

5,00 

3,56 

,79 

Competence -4 

142 

1,00 

5,00 

3,55 

,80 

Valid N 

142 
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All items in the scale have approximate scores with each other (a = 0.75). As 
general, when considered the highest possible mean from the scale as 5.0, the mean 
score (3.41) of PCS is acceptable high. Students perceive themselves moderately 
competent towards speaking English in their language course. 

4.2.I.3. Findings related to the SMS 

SMS is the questionnaire which assesses participants’ motivational profiles 
according the framework of SDT. The scale has 31 items and it consist of three main 
sections and three sub-sections of extrinsic motivation. The Cronbach alphas of the 
three main motivation types relatively were 0.71, 0.81, and 0.87. Sub-regulation types 
of extrinsic motivation yielded alphas below .70, but it may not be adequate to support 
high reliability values with a small number of items (Vallerand, Fortier & Guay, 1997). 
Items related to these three sections, Cronbach alphas of the types and sub-dimensions 
of the extrinsic motivation are shown in Table 4.3. 

Table 4.3. 


Motivation Subtypes, Related Items, Total Number Items and Mean Scores of Each 
Dimension about SMS 


Motivation Subtypes 

Items 

N 

Mean 

a 

Sd 

1. Amotivation 

7, 14, 21, and 26 

4 

1.66 

.71 

.62 

2. Extrinsic Motivation 

1,2,3, 8, 9, 10, 15, 16, 17, 22, 23, 
24, 27, 28, 29, and 31 

16 

3.54 

.81 

.50 

■ External Regulation 

1,8, 15, 22, 27, and 31 

6 

3.02 

.53 

.60 

■ Introjected Regulation 

2, 9 16, 23, and 28 

5 

3.73 

.59 

.62 

■ Identified Regulation 

3, 10, 17, 24, and 29 

5 

3.97 

.64 

.54 

3f Intrinsic Motivation 

5, 6, 7, 11, 12, 13, 18, 19, 20, 

25, and 30 

11 

4.09 

.87 

.55 


Table 4.3 shows that there is a tendency from lowest to highest in mean scores 
which is similar with Self-determination motivation continuum. Amotivation has the 
lowest score (M = 1.66) and intrinsic motivation has the highest score (M = 4.09). 
Students as a group are agree with the items in an order from the least agreement to 
highest agreement respectively amotivation, external regulation, introjected regulation, 
identified regulation and intrinsic motivation. Students’ mean scores also indicate that 
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they generally strongly disagree with amotivation items; moderately agree with external 
regulation items; and agree with introjected, identified regulation and intrinsic 
motivation items. 

The highest and the lowest scored items of each sub-dimension in the SMS were 
shown in Table 4.4. 


Table 4.4. 


The Highest and the Lowest Scored Items of Motivation Subtypes 



N 

Min. 

Max. 

Mean 

Sd 

Amotivation- 7 

142 

1,00 

5,00 

1,77 

,77 

Amotivation- 21 

142 

1,00 

5,00 

1,44 

,82 

External regulation- 8 

142 

1,00 

5,00 

3,44 

1,07 

External regulation- 22 

142 

1,00 

5,00 

2,33 

1,06 

Introjected regulation- 2 

142 

1,00 

5,00 

4,49 

,78 

Introjected regulation-16 

142 

1,00 

5,00 

2,73 

1,12 

Identified regulation-10 

142 

1,00 

5,00 

4,37 

,68 

Identified regulation-17 

142 

1,00 

5,00 

4,13 

,80 

Intrinsic motivation- 6 

142 

2,00 

5,00 

4,23 

,82 

Intrinsic motivation- 20 

142 

1,00 

5,00 

3,88 

,87 

Valid N 

142 






According to Table 4.4, items 2, 6, 7, 8 and 10 have the highest mean scores and 
the items 16, 17, 20, 21 and 22 have the lowest mean scores in their own categories. 
Items 2, 6 and 10 have high mean scores in their own groups and students generally 
agree with the thoughts “2-Because it is absolutely necessary to do speaking activities if 
one wants to be successful in language learning; 10-Because / want to get better at 
speaking or, at least, keep my current skill level; 6-Because I like speaking in English. ” 

4.2.I.4. Findings related to the SRQ-L 

SRQ-L has 5 items related to students’ reasons for participating in English 
speaking course and it has one dimension termed autonomous regulation. Higher mean 
score indicates greater autonomous regulation. In this study, the Cronbach Alpha of the 
scale was found 0.75 and the mean was computed 4.15 ( SD = 0.56). Given that the 
theoretical range was from 1.00 to 5.00, the mean score indicates that this group is 
strongly autonomously regulated. The average minimum, maximum scores and standard 
deviations are shown in Table 4.5. 
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Table 4.5. 


Descriptive Statistics Containing Min, Max, Sd Related to SRQ-L 


N 

Min. 

Max. 

Mean 

Sd 

Regulation-1 

142 

1,00 

5,00 

4,28 

,78 

Regulation-2 

142 

2,00 

5,00 

4,35 

,70 

Regulation-3 

142 

1,00 

5,00 

3,99 

,91 

Regulation-4 

142 

1,00 

5,00 

4,04 

,79 

Regulation-5 

142 

2,00 

5,00 

4,09 

,76 

Valid N 

142 





As seen from 

the table, all of the items 

have high mean scores. 

Students 

participate actively in 

English speaking 

course for autonomous 

reasons such 

as their 


intellectual growth, thinking as it is a good way to improve their speaking, etc. 


4.2.I.5. Findings related to LCS 

LCS is used to gather knowledge on learning climate of a specific course 
context. It contains 14 items which are related to the instructor. In this study, the 
Cronbach Alpha of the scale was found 0.89 and the mean was computed 3.77 ( SD = 
0.51). Descriptive statistics related to the questionnaire which contain means, minimum 
and maximum scores and standard deviations are shown in the Table 4.6 below. 

Table 4.6. 


Descriptive Statistics Containing Min, Max, Scl Related to LCS 



N 

Min. 

Max. 

Mean 

Sd 

Climate-1 

142 

1,00 

5,00 

3,73 

,76 

Climate-2 

142 

2,00 

5,00 

3,76 

,82 

Climate-3 

142 

1,00 

5,00 

3,61 

,89 

Climate-4 

142 

1,00 

5,00 

3,71 

,78 

Climate-5 

142 

2,00 

5,00 

3,69 

,68 

Climate-6 

142 

2,00 

5,00 

3,75 

,78 

Climate-7 

142 

1,00 

5,00 

3,80 

,76 

Climate-8 

142 

2,00 

5,00 

3,91 

,76 

Climate-9 

142 

2,00 

5,00 

4,04 

,72 

Climate-10 

142 

1,00 

5,00 

3,86 

,76 

Climate-11 

142 

1,00 

5,00 

3,72 

,87 

Climate-12 

142 

2,00 

5,00 

3,92 

,77 

Climate-13 

142 

2,00 

5,00 

3,69 

,71 

Climate-14 

142 

1,00 

5,00 

3,54 

,94 

Valid N 

142 
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According to Table 4.6, there is not much difference between items’ means (e.g. 
the highest M = 4.04 and the lowest M = 3.54). In general, it can be said that students 
generally perceive their learning environment as autonomy supportive. 

4.2.2. Major analysis of the study 

In this section, major analyses which seek answers to research questions will be 
presented in one by one. 

In order to answer the first research question “What are the motivational 
orientations of Turkish EFL students with regards to speaking English? ”, each mean of 
the subscales of SMS will interpreted and their correlations with each others will be 
explained. Then, to answer the second research question “How do Turkish EFL 
learners ’ motivational orientations relate to perception of competence and autonomy, 
learning climate and engagement?”, bivariate correlations of these scales with each 
others will be computed. Finally the hypothesized path analysis seeking answer the third 
research question “How do Autonomy Supportive or Suppressive learning climates 
affect students ’ classroom engagement through the mediators, self-competence, 
autonomous regulation, and self determined levels?” will be tested. 

4.2.2.I. Turkish EFL students’ motivational orientations and correlation 
analysis of SMS 

As aforementioned in the analysis of SMS in the preliminary analyses section 
(see especially Table 4.3) and also seen in Graphic 4.1, EFL learners’ replies about 
motivational orientations are generally consistent with Self-determination motivation 
continuum by being in a range from lowest to highest in mean scores. 
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Graphic 4.1. Bar diagram on motivational orientations 


Students as a group least agree with the items about amotivation, which shows 
that they are motivated to learn English speaking either extrinsically or intrinsically. 
Students’ answers indicate that EFL learners moderately agree with the items about 
external regulation. Then they have common ideas about introjected, identified 
regulation and intrinsic motivation items. Introjected regulation’s mean is slightly 
higher than identified regulation mean (introjected: 3, 73; identified: 3, 71). Intrinsic 
motivation has the highest mean score and students as a group agree with the items and 
they believe in that they are learning to speak English for intrinsic reasons such as 
personal satisfaction and interests. 

In order to determine how well the indices of the motivation subtypes and reflect 
the self-determination motivation continuum, the indices were intercorrelated. Table 4.7 
shows the relation between sub-dimensions of SMS. 

Table 4.7. 


Subscale Means, Sd and Inter-correlations among the Subscale Means 


Subscales 




Subscales 





M 

SD 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 -Amotivation 

1,66 

,62 

1 





2-External Regulation 

3,02 

,60 

,05 

1 




3-lntrojected Regulation 

3,73 

,62 

-,18 

,62" 

1 



4-ldentified Regulation 

3,71 

,54 

-,35 

,51" 

,64" 

1 


5-lntrinsic Motivation 

4,09 

,55 

-,54" 

,26" 

,48" 

,63" 

1 


*Correlation is significant at the 0.05 level (2-tailed). 
**Correlation is significant at the 0.01 level (2-tailed). 
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Table 4.7 indicates that correlations are consisted with a Guttman Simplex 
Pattern; in other words, the scales that are conceptually closer (e.g. introjected 
regulation + identified regulation) were more highly correlated than those that are 
conceptually more distant (e.g. external regulation + intrinsic motivation). Scales that 
are opposites (e.g. amotivation + intrinsic motivation) are negatively correlated (Ryan & 
Connell, 1989). 

4.2.2.2. Correlations among EFL learners’ motivational orientations and 
other scales, perceived competence, autonomous regulation, learning climate and 
engagement 

Bivariate correlations among motivation subtypes (SMS) and perceived 
competence (PCS), autonomous regulation (SRQ-L), learning climate (LCS), and 
engagement (CES) are shown in Table 4.8. 


Table 4.8. 

Bivariate-correlations among Motivation Subtypes and PCS, SRQ-L, LCS, CES 



Competence 

Autonomous 

Learning Climate 

Engagement 

1-Amotivation 

-.37" 

-,50 

-,26 

-,41” 

2-External Regulation 

,07 

,28” 

,19' 

,12 

3-lntrojected Regulation 

,13 

,52” 

,30” 

,25” 

4-Identified Regulation 

,37" 

,62” 

,34” 

,56” 

5-lntrinsic Motivation 

,50” 

,66” 

,46” 

,51” 


Correlation is significant at the 0.05 level (2-tailed). 
**Correlation is significant at the 0.01 level (2-tailed). 


According table, amotivation is significantly negatively correlated with other 
variables (p < .01). External regulation is significantly and positively correlated with 
autonomous regulation and correlated with learning climate. Introjected regulation is 
positively correlated with autonomous regulation learning climate and engagement. 
Identified regulation and intrinsic motivation are positively correlated with all 
dimensions (p < .01). The magnitude of the correlations generally increases as the 
orientation becomes more self-determined. 

In sum, identified regulation and intrinsic motivation are more significant than 
the other motivation subtypes in determining perceived competence, autonomous 
regulation, learning climate and student engagement. 

In order to create a composite index of the motivational orientations and to 
determine how students are self-determined, the motivation subtypes, external, 
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introjected, identified, and intrinsic were combined to form Relative Autonomy Index 
(RAI). As amotivation asses not being motivated, it is not included in the calculation the 
RAI. In forming the RAI, the external subscale is weighted -2, the introjected subscale 
is weighted -1, the identified subscale is weighted +1, and the intrinsic subscale is 
weighted +2. In other words, the controlled subscales are weighted negatively, and the 
autonomous subscales are weighted positively. The formula taken from SDT’s official 
website (http://www.psych.rochester.edu/SDT/) is below: 

2 X Intrinsic + Identified - Introjected - 2 X External 

After computing RAI value (M = 2.11 SD = 1.61), its correlation with 
amotivation, competence, autonomous regulation, learning climate and engagement 
dimensions were analysed. Findings related to bivariate correlations are shown in Table 
4.9. 


Table 4.9. 

Bivariate-correlations among RAI, Amotivation and Other Scales _ 

Amotivation Competence Autonomous Learning Climate Engagement 
1-RAI -,46** ,37" ,25" ,17* ,35** 

Correlation is significant at the 0.05 level (2-tailed). 

**Corretation is significant at the 0.01 level (2-tailed). 

As shown Table 4.9, RAI is significantly negatively correlated with amotivation 
(p < .01), significantly positively correlated with competence, autonomous regulation 
and engagement (p < .01), and positively correlated with learning climate (p < .05). This 
pattern corresponds with the motivational complex pattern presented in the Table 4.8 
and thus we can conclude that the RAI validity summarizes the motivational 
orientations. 

4.2.2.3. Hypothesized path analysis about the effects of learning climates’ 
being perceived as autonomy supportive or suppressive on other variables 

As summarized in the chapter two, the relevant literature indicates that 
autonomy-supportive or controlled environments affects learners’ perceived 
competence, and autonomous regularity styles, which in turn predict learners’ self- 
determined levels and in turn classroom engagement. In order to test this assumption, a 
hypothesized path model is presented in the Figure 4.1. 
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Figure 4.1. Hypothesized path analysis model 


To test the fit between data and the path analysis, a series of multiple regression 
analyses were conducted following the standard techniques for conducting a path 
analysis (Reeve et al., 2004; Vallerand, Fortier & Guay, 1997). Firstly a general model 
full model was tested to see the unhypothesized the direct and direct relations (see 
Appendix - E), then reduced version showing the relations in the hypothesized model 
was shown in Figure 4.2. 


R 2 = .164 e= VI- R 2 =.914 



Not. Values in parentheses are correlation coefficients. 
Figure 4.2. Final path model 
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According to Figure 4.2, mediators, perceived competence and autonomous 
regulation are significantly correlated with the exogenous variable, learning climates’ 
being perceived as autonomy supportive, values are namely as follows F (1, 140)= 
27.43, p< .001, R 2 = .16; F (1, 140)= 30.73, p< .001, R 2 = .18. 

The mediators’ total effect over the dependent variable, self-determined level of 
students (RAI) is significantly positively correlated with each others, F (2, 139)= 13.09, 
p< .001, R 2 = .16. 

The dependent variable, learners’ engagement is significantly positively 
correlated with the predictor variable, RAI F (1, 140)= 20.12, R = .12 in the regression 
model beyond the .01 level. 

The final path model does not include a direct path between learning climate and 
engagement. The literature accepts the idea that teachers’ autonomy supportive versus 
controlling behaviours have effects on students’ classroom engagement, but the effects 
are mediated some predictors such as perceived competence, autonomy, self determined 
level, etc. 

Figure 4.2 shows that autonomy support of teacher is associated with students’ 
classroom engagement by influencing the mediators, students’ perceived competence, 
autonomous regulation and their self determined motivation level. In addition, in spite 
of the indices shows that hypothesised model fits and supports the hypothesis, the 
model could not cover the whole group totally (R = .49) and it needs reformation. 

4.3. Analysis of Qualitative Data 

In this section, findings related to qualitative data will be presented. Qualitative 
methodology, instruments, participants and procedure were described in a detailed way 
in the previous chapter. 

Qualitative data were analyzed in two main parts. The first part focuses on 
students’ thoughts about importance of speaking in the Turkish education system, their 
self-assessment on English speaking skills and the placement of speaking in the four 
basic language skills. The second part is about their reasons for participating in the 
course and activities, examples of speaking activities in the course, autonomy support 
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from their instructor and their suggestions for enhancing speaking skills and promoting 
engagement in speaking activities in the class. 

It is noteworthy that interviews were in Turkish and transcripts of recordings 
were translated into English later. In the presentation of students’ quotation and 
interpretations, the participants were labelled as Subject 1 (SI) to Subject 7 (57). 

4.3.1. Students’ thoughts on teaching speaking in Turkey, self-assessment on 
their English speaking ability and the placement of speaking in four basic language 
skills 


To understand students and be conscious about students’ prior experiences, 
students were asked three questions about speaking ability. 

The first question (Do you think instruction on English speaking ability in 
Turkish education system is satisfactory or not?), it was aimed to learn students’ beliefs 
on teaching speaking in Turkey in a general perspective and reasons of their beliefs. 

The second question (Do you believe that you are competent in English speaking 
ability or not?) let students make a self-evaluation on their speaking ability. 
Quantitative categorized results of the first two questions are shown in Table 4.10. 


Table 4.10. 

Frequencies and Percentages on Q1 an Q2 

Questions Beliefs 


Q1-General Beliefs on Speaking 
Education 


Adequate 

Inadequate 


Q2-Self-evaluation on Their 
Speaking Ability 


Adequate 

Inadequate 


N 

0 

7 

0 

7 


% 


0 

100 

0 

100 


All of the interviewers (N = 7) believe that teaching speaking in Turkey is 
generally inadequate. They agree with the idea that in primary and high schools, 
speaking English is ignored, and they were not given any formal education until 
entering university. Some of the student reasons for why they thought that are presented 
below: 

" ... I do not think there are lots of people speaking English adequately in 
Turkey. When we think the people who can speak English in good way, these people 
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mostly are those who have a special interest to foreign language or received private 
tuition...In my opinion, a person who graduated from a high school should at least 
speak English at a basic communication level, but this education can be supported only 
in English based high schools. In addition, not using the language outside of the 
classroom is main obstacle, so the chance of practicing language is limited to 
classroom environment. ”S1 

“Instruction and practice activities about speaking ability are taught in 
university degrees. Instruction on speaking skill is almost non-existent in primary and 
high school years. Paper-examination based education decreases the importance of 
English speaking ability in education system. When 1 think of my own education 
process, many of my English teachers were from other departments and even the 
teacher did not believe in the importance of speaking. ”S2 

“English education mainly focuses on writing grammar rules many times or 
memorizing the speaking dialogs for oral exanimations. It is not easy to define the 
whole education, but 1 can say that good education is not given to students until they 
enter universities. ” S3 

While stating their ideas on this issue, most of the students complain about 
paper-based examinations and see them as big barriers to developing speaking skills. 
Formal examinations only evaluate students’ reading comprehension, vocabulary 
knowledge, and English knowledge in the form of answering multiple choice questions. 
In formal education institutes, speaking skill is often disregarded. 

Emphasizing the negative effects of paper-based examination in teaching 
English, S4 said “... Every year students are taught same topics and same grammar 
rules. English is mostly related with grammar knowledge. 

Students have negative thoughts about teaching speaking in Turkey and 
mentioned about several problems such as out-branch teachers, strict curricula, teaching 
same topics and grammar rules repeatedly, paper-based examinations, little chance to 
practice, etc. These students think that teaching speaking is the main aim of only 
university education. 
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None of the students defined themselves as competent in English speaking when 
they made self-assessment on whether they feel competent or not in speaking English 
(Q2). On the other hand few students (S7 and SI) added that they were good at speaking 
when compared to most of students in their classes. Some of the student comments on 
the second question are as follows: 

"... Though it is expected that my speaking ability is high, my speaking skill is at 
beginner level, and I do not think that 1 am competent now. ” S5 

Another student (S3) said that “I feel my ability is inadequate. I watch foreign 
movies, read and listen in foreign language, but practice is really a differen t thing. ” 

“I am not good at speaking the language, but when 1 compare myself with 
classmates, my ability is more advanced than theirs. There are many shy students in the 
class, their lack of participation in the course strengthens my talk time in the class. ” S7 

Students believe that their levels are low. Some of students’ beliefs are described 

below: 

“... Gaining speaking fluency needs time. As I was not taught speaking skill in 
my primary and high school years, / need time. I have been taking a speaking course for 
only two years in my department and 1 came to university without a good level of 
preparedness, I think two-year period is not enough to gain the ability. ”S4 

S2 said that "I started to practice English only at the university and this is too 
early to get fluency. ” 

S6 emphasizes how affective factors influence speaking ability and said that 
“...There are some factors which originate from the self such as inhibition, being afraid 
of making mistake, etc. To overcome these negative thoughts, we need time. ” 

Although students express themselves as incompetent in English speaking, all of 
them are optimistic that they will gain competence during the university. 

On this issue S3 said that “I am in the first grade and there are years ahead of 
me, therefore l think / will have gained a good knowledge when / graduate from the 
university. ” 
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In general, in spite of feeling incompetent, these students are hopeful that they 
will progress and gain fluency in speaking in the future. Although they are not satisfied 
with their speaking English levels due to prior negative experiences in their former 
education periods now, they mostly believe that speaking develops with practicing, and 
they need time to progress. 

The third question (Of all four language skills (listening, speaking, writing and 
reading), in which order do you put the importance of speaking skill in language 
learning, and why?) was asked to leam students’ thoughts on the importance of 
speaking ability in English education. The frequencies and percentages are shown in the 
Table 4.11. 

Table 4.11. 


Frequencies and Percentages on 

QS 



Question 

Place 

N 

%* 


1 . 

4 

57,12 

Q3-Placement of Speaking in Four 
Basic Language Skills 

2. 

1 

14,28 


3. 

0 

0 


4. 

2 

28,56 


Not. *Values do not add to 100 % due to rounding. 


Students’ opinions on the third question are diverse. Four students put the 
speaking ability in first order. And two of them put it to the last order and one said that 
it can be in the second order. Some of the reasons of their thoughts are as follows: 

"... In my opinion, to know English means being able to speak that language 
fluently, so it is the most significant one. ” S5 

“I think speaking ability covers other skills and speaking the language is the 
sign of our English knowledge. Speaking shows the degree of a persons’ education 
level. ” S4 

"... In my opinion, a good level of speaking ability comes first. In our daily lives, 
1 estimate that nearly 90 percent of our communication takes place by speaking. Mostly 
we transfer our ideas with utterances and we have not time to express our ideas with 
speaking in conversation. ” SI 
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S3 and S7 have common ideas on the importance of speaking skill. They believe 
in the idea that no one can speak the language without having the other three skills and 
added that listening, reading and writing are more important than learning speaking 
from the view of accurate communication. 

S2 believes that writing comes before the speaking ability and said “I do not 
believe that one can speak English without having good knowledge on writing and 
grammar. ” 

In addition to these reasons, students believing that speaking skill should be the 
main goal of language education agree with the idea that language means oral 
communication. On this issue S6 said that “...When you think foreign language at 
communication level, speaking skill is more important then the other skills. Knowing a 
language does not mean having a diploma or entering a university, it means using 
language practically in daily life. ” 

Of course it is not easy to divide four language skills and think of than separate. 
But this question only aims to highlight pre-service teachers’ ideas on teaching 
speaking, because contemporary language teaching approaches put emphasise on 
communicative oriented language classrooms. These approaches aim to teach English 
by enhancing students’ ability to speak. 

4.3.2. Students’ thoughts on reasons of participation, speaking activities, 
autonomy support of environment and how to promote their engagement 

The second part of the interview consists of students’ reasons for engagement in 
speaking course and activities in the department, examples of speaking activities in the 
course, the perceived autonomy support from their instructors, and students’ 
suggestions on enhancing speaking skills and promoting engagement in speaking 
activities in the class. Questions 4, 5, 6 and 7 were analyzed within the framework of 
controlled and autonomous perspectives. By considering these categories, students’ 
answers were evaluated and the qualitative data were strengthened with students’ 
quotation. 

The fourth question “ Why do you participate in English speaking course 
activities in your class?” aims to leam students’ reasons of participation and their 
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motivation resources. 7 participants gave answers to the question and talked about their 
reasons. During the interview, students added sometimes more than one reason, and told 
a few reasons about their participation at the same time. In determining whether their 
reasons are autonomously regulated or controlled regulated, the most frequently stated 
reasons were taken into consideration. Participants’ answers were as below: 

“I want to improve myself. This course is an opportunity for me to exercise 
English speaking, because teacher can correct my speech. In addition, I want to show 
my success in the class and I try to speak in the course no matter I make mistakes. ” SI 

"... Attending this course is an examination because we are getting marks. To 
gain self-esteem and to prove myself to my classmates and my class, I engage in 
activities. ” S2 

“In my opinion, participation is not a process of only assessing behaviours, it is 
a psychological situation. I feel I am not good at speaking, and I will be a teacher in the 
future, so my aim is to help others. That is why I try to engage in the course. ” S3 

“I believe that English speaking is vety important for my personal development, 
and this course is a good chance to practice. ” S4 

“The speaking course is an opportunity to gain fluency in speaking. I do not 
want to miss this chance. ” S5 

“To learn something which I can use practically, I try to participate in the 
course for my own purpose; 1 do not care about an attendance checklist or other 
requirements. ” S6 

“I have to attend this class, because here is a good environment to practice, 
there is not any other place. If I do not come to class, I will lose the ability to use the 
language. ” S7 

As seen from students’ quotations, some of the participants attend classroom 
activities for controlled reasons such as impressing others, showing success to his/ her 
environment, getting marks, or having no other alternative. On the other hand, other 
participants think that this is a good chance to practice and gain fluency in English 
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speaking and they participate in activities with their own purpose and personal 
development. 

The fifth question “What are the English speaking course activities in your 
department?” was asked to get knowledge on speaking course activities in the 
department. Participants talked about then classroom activities in their department. 
Although classroom activities look similar, there are some differences in activities 
according to grade types. The main reasons of the difference are students’ English 
proficiency levels and use of textbooks. As preparatory class students are newly 
enrolled in the university and have less exposure to the target language than first grade 
students, their instructor generally pays much attention to phonetic and accuracy 
activities much. First grade instructors focus on both fluency and accuracy activities and 
pays attention mostly to presentation activity, there is a difference between the 
applications of activities in grades. In addition, preparatory class students’ use of a 
course book limited classroom activities as most of the activities are predetermined ones 
and they have to follow them during the course. Students complained about this issue 
and the use of a course book will be mentioned in the analyses of the seventh question 
“Which activities can be done in the classroom for becoming better motivated, 
promoting your engagement in the course and gaining proficiency in speaking 
ability?”. Some of the classroom activities suggested according to grade types are as 
follows. 

• Preparatory classroom activities are Phonetic exercises, Brainstorming activities, 
Dialog reading- memorization, Role-play exercise, Summarizing tests and 
Listening. 

• First grade activities are PowerPoint lecture exercise, Presentation activities, 
Question drills, Discussion, Question-answer method, Aloud reading, Drama, 
Group discussion. Peer teaching-evaluation, Peer correction. 

All these activities are aimed at enhancing students’ communicative competence 
and proficiency in English speaking. So it can be said that speaking course activities in 
the department aim to enhance students’ making activities on their own and within the 
group and to enhance students’ participation level in the course in spite of some 
deficiencies deriving from language levels and course book use. 
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The sixth question “What do you think about your instructor’s autonomy 
support in the course?” analyse students’ views on course teachers’ autonomy support 
or controlled motivational types. All of 7 participants have an agreement that their 
course teachers support their autonomy levels. Some of the students’ thoughts are as 
below: 


“My course teacher supports my autonomy. I try to come to course prepared...I 
have a good knowledge level in my class, and my instructors and my classroom 
environment have a huge effect on my perceiving myself to be good. ” SI 

"... My instructor gives assignments and makes us aware about our progress. He 
makes me feel that I am developing... He is aware of each student’s progress and weak 
sides, so that helps our progress. ” S5 

“The course teacher supports my autonomy in the class. In our class, everything 
depends on being volunteers and there is no obligation to participate in the 
course....When my teacher is pleased with a situation, he reflects his thoughts both 
orally and by giving extra marks. When I make an error while making a presentation, 
he gives me time to correct myself and encourages my excitement by changing topic and 
asking students about the presentation, or indirectly reviewing my sentences further. He 
has no behaviour to disappoint me and my self-esteem... He behaves as a teacher and 
there is no wall between my instructor and me. ” S2 

“I believe that my instructor listens to me and respects my ideas in the class. 
During the class, he does not say any negative thoughts, he always says positive things. 
These motivate me... He cares for us one by one and behaves with me as an individual 
person... He explains everything by saying its reasons. ”S4 

“I can say my thoughts freely in the class and he understands my thoughts and 
gives informative feedback about my behaviours. ” S7 

In addition to these citations, participant S4 while talking about their classroom 
activities in her class, mentioned about how her instructor gave courses before forming 
his curriculum. She said “... In our first lesson, some directives and explanation on how 
to speak and how to behave in classroom were given by my instructor. He told us that 
we should respect ourselves and believe our own powers. Then instructor let students 
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choose their own topic on which they would make a presentation... Although none of the 
presentation topics did not attract my attention much, when 1 evcduate this method 
genemlly it is better... In the evaluation of the presentations, the teacher and students 
take equal roles, we as the whole class give presenter’s presentation 50% mark and the 
rest is given by the teacher... ” 

Student citations show that instructors are using autonomy supportive language 
behaviours in their class and students generally perceive their instructors as autonomy 
supportive. They did not talk about any negative behaviour about their teachers and 
classroom climate related to controlling climate features. 

The seventh question “Which activities can be done in the classroom for 
becoming better motivated, promoting your engagement in the course and gaining 
proficiency in speaking ability?” was the last interview question. The students’ general 
suggestions are as follows: 

• English speaking course hours in weekly course program should be increased. 

• All of the students should try to take part in activities. 

• Speaking and discussion activities can be introduced before the lesson start. 

• Dependence on course books should be lessened. 

• Listening exercises should be increased. 

• Students’ interest should be considered. 

• Students’ talking time should be promoted. 

• Crowded classroom should be decreased. 

• More enjoyable topics should be chosen. 

• Opportunities of choosing should be given. 

• Drama and role-play activities should be increased. 

These are students’ opinions on increasing classroom engagement. Preparatory 
class students mainly stated that they have no choice about topics as they have to follow 
a course book. Although the topic is not interesting for them, they try to engage in 
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activities. Preparatory class student SI says Our course teacher teaches the lesson 
by strictly following course book activities. Sometimes this becomes very boring. But I 
try to make topics enjoyable for me by thinking that these boring topics would be useful 
for me in the future... ” 

"... I speak in the course if the topic really draws my attention. In this course we 
have no choice about the topic because of the course book guidelines. ” S5 

In addition to these comments, some of the participants complained about 
voluntarily participation procedure. They said that participating in course activities 
should be an obligation or a must, and therefore some inhibited students can participate 
in the course and gain fluency. Although this suggestion contradicts with autonomous 
regulation and autonomy-supportive behaviour, they think that this would be useful to 
increase classroom engagement. On this issue, S2 said "... Classroom engagement 
should be mandatory, not voluntary. If a question is asked, everybody should answer 
this question. I generally participate in activities, but to enhance others’ participation it 
should be a must. ” 

Students suggest activities which will make them more autonomous and more 
competent in English speaking. Students’ suggestions on controlled behaviours show 
that some of the students want to be controlled or think that being controlling would be 
effective to defeat some of students’ speaking reticence in classroom. 

4.4. Conclusion 

This chapter aimed to present research findings in a detailed way. In the first 
part, quantitative results were discussed by analyzing questionnaires, and findings 
related to research questions were showed in tables. In the second part, qualitative data 
were discussed by making citations from student interviews. 

Quantitative data were evaluated in two sections, preliminary and main analyses. 
Preliminary analyses described psychometric characteristics of the five scales one by 
one. Main analyses answered the three research questions in detail. 

Qualitative data were analyzed in two sections. The first section contained 
results of students’ general beliefs on teaching speaking, their self-assessment about 
speaking skill, and the importance of speaking in four language skills. Second section 
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was mainly about speaking course evaluation in the department and students’ 
suggestions on what to do. 

In the next chapter (Chapter 5), discussions about research results, suggestions 
on how to promote English speaking, strengths and limitations of the study, and what 
can be done for the next will be discussed. 



CHAPTER 5 


5. CONCLUSIONS 

5.1. Introduction 

In this chapter, three research questions “l-What are the motivational 
orientations of Turkish EFL students with regards to speaking English?, 2-How do 
Turkish EFL learners ’ motivational orientations relate to their self-perception of 
competence and autonomy, learning climate and engagement?, 3- How do Autonomy 
Supportive or Suppressive learning climates affect students ’ classroom engagement 
through the mediators, self-competence, autonomous regulation, and self determined 
levels?” were answered in the light of quantitative and qualitative data analyses’ results. 
Afterward, pedagogical implications and suggestions about how to promote English 
speaking ability were put forth. Finally, strengths and limitations about the research, and 
further research sections were presented. 

5.2. Conclusions and Discussions Related to Research Questions 

Quantitative and qualitative data results answered the three research questions. 
Data gathered from the SMS (see Table 4.3 and Graphic 4.1) revealed that the 
amotivation had the lowest mean (M = L66 ) among the five motivational orientations. 
Intrinsic motivation had the highest mean (M = 4.09). These results show that students 
are generally intrinsically motivated to speak English and speaking courses. In other 
words, they do activities with their own volition, interest and enjoyment. In addition, it 
is noteworthy to add that introjected regulation’s value is the second highest score 
among all orientation types. The data show that some of the students participate in 
speaking courses because they want to feel pride or avoid feeling guilty. 

For the second question, results gathered from CES, PCS, SRQ-L, and LCS 
were correlated with motivational types of learners. According to these scales, students 
generally stated that they participate in classroom activities (M = 3.58), perceive 
themselves moderately competent in speaking English (M = 3.41), engage in speaking 
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courses for autonomous reasons (M = 4.15), and evaluate their instructors’ motivating 
style as autonomy-supportive (M = 3.77). Bivariate correlations among motivational 
types, perceived competence, autonomous regulation, learning climate, and students’ 
engagement revealed that more self-determined regularity styles are significantly and 
positively correlated with competence, autonomous regulation, autonomy-supportive 
learning climate and students’ engagement. 

Amotivation has significant negative correlations with all values. The less self- 
determined motivational orientations, extrinsic motivation and introjected regulation are 
not correlated with perceived speaking competence, and they are correlated with three 
other values. But intrinsic motivation and identified regulation are stronger predictors of 
higher perceived competence, autonomous regulation, autonomy-supportive 
motivational style, and course engagement than the less self-determined motivational 
orientations. 

A hypothesized path analysis model (see Figure 4.1) answered the third 
question. The final path model indicated that instructors’ motivating style is effective on 
students’ self-perception about their competence toward their English speaking ability 
and their autonomy in English speaking course activities. In addition, learning climate 
affects students’ self-determined levels via the mediators, competence and autonomous 
regulation. The regression model showed that the predictor variable, RAI, and students’ 
engagement is positively and significantly correlated. That is to say, perceived 
instructors’ autonomy support is related to a greater extend with more autonomous 
regulation and better school performance (Black & Deci, 2000). Because the model only 
covers approximately 50 % of the whole population and only the variable, autonomy- 
support is considered as an exogenous variable, it needs reformation. Perhaps other 
dynamics, such as competence and relatedness, which are important for self-determined 
motivation, could be added to understand the place of autonomy in motivation and self¬ 
regulation (Noels, 2009). In spite of this, the model confirmed that instructors’ 
motivating style is effective on students’ course engagement with increasing or 
decreasing students’ perceived competence, autonomous regulation, and self- 
determined levels. It can then be concluded that the more autonomy-supportive 
motivating style is significantly and positively correlated with feeling competent, 
autonomous, and self-determined in English speaking course. Indirectly it is related 
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with more students’ engagement in English speaking course by increasing these 
mediators. 

In contrary to some of the quantitative data results, qualitative findings show 
some contradictions in students’ perception about English speaking competence, their 
motivation orientations, and autonomy support of instructors, especially in their 
suggestion on how to promote their autonomy and participation in class. 

None of students participating in interviews declared that they were competent 
in English speaking. The main reasons of this finding may derive from their negative 
experiences in previous English courses and their general assessments about their 
English speaking ability. All of the participants believe that teaching speaking in 
English courses is inadequate in primary and high schools, because of reasons such as 
out-branch teachers, strict curricula, grammar-based education, paper-based 
examinations, etc. Therefore they do not feel fully competent in speaking English, and 
they need time to gain fluency and accuracy. In spite of this, they are optimistic about 
the future, and they think that they will progress in speaking in the future. 

In talking about their reasons for participating in English speaking courses, 
while some of the students referred to controlled reasons such as impressing and gaining 
respect from others, getting high marks, etc., others gave intrinsic reasons such as 
participating for their own volition, personal growth, interests, etc. Furthermore, the 
percentages stated by the students on the placement of speaking in the four language 
skills clarify this differentiation. 

Students stated that their instructors teach in autonomy-supportive ways, and 
that their learning climate enhances their autonomy. On the other hand, some of the 
students complained about autonomy-supportive behaviour and voluntary participation, 
and they proposed that participation must be an obligation, which is a controlling 
teacher behaviour. 

Despite these contradictions between quantitative and qualitative data findings, 
it was revealed that an English speaking course climate in the department is autonomy- 
supportive and the instructors behave in an autonomy-supportive motivating style by 
listening to students, giving choices, understanding students’ feelings, and so forth. 
Further, English speaking activities in their department such as role-play exercises, 
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brainstorming activities, presentations, group work, etc. are more consistent with 
modern approaches that focus on enhancing oral language skills. 

5.3. Pedagogical Implications 

English learning environments have many problems that increase students’ 
reluctance and reticence to participate in English speaking courses. Therefore it is not 
easy to enlarge students’ speaking ability in a short-term period. To reach long-term 
success in English speaking, focusing on students’ psychological needs can be an option 
to understanding some of the problems. Creating autonomy supportive language 
contexts, increasing students’ perceived competence to speaking, autonomous 
regulation, and self-determined regularity styles, result in students’ classroom 
engagement being increased indirectly - another key element in foreign language 
success. 

This study extends knowledge of the importance of motivational orientations of 
students and autonomy-supportive contexts in foreign language learning contexts. With 
respect to the findings of the study, as well as the large body of literature, the following 
suggestions can be made (e.g. Assor et al., 2005; Black & Deci, 2000; Deci & Ryan, 
1987; Gagne, 2003; Niemiec & Ryan, 2009; Ntoumanis, 2001; Reeve, 2006; Reeve & 
Jang, 2006; Reeve et al., 1999; Reeve et al., 2004; Taylor, Ntoumanais & Standage, 
2008; Vallerand et al., 1997; Ye§ilyurt, 2008). 

• Learning climate’s being autonomy-supportive or suppressive is effective on 
students’ self perceptions on competence, autonomy, their self-determined levels 
and classroom engagement. Instructors should aim to increase learner autonomy 
in the class. 

• To promote intrinsic motivation towards speaking courses, instructors should 
consider students’ interests and needs. 

• Instructors should provide opportunities to students to choose the topics and 
activities, and let them express their thoughts by increasing volitional 
engagement in the class. 
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• Instructors should help students to set intrinsic goals (e.g. personal growth, 
interest, knowledge, enjoyment, etc.) and make their extrinsic goals (e.g. wealth, 
pride, tangible rewards, etc.) become internalized. 

• To acknowledge students’ expressions of negative affect in the classroom, and 
refrain from forcing students to participate in activities would be more helpful. 

• Instructors should give informational feedback to students’ practices, and give 
rationales for activities. 

• Instructors should listen to their students carefully and try to understand what 
they are really feeling by looking from the students’ perspectives. 

• Instructors should use informational language in the class while criticizing an 
activity or student. 

• Instructors should offer progress-enabling hints when the learners seem stuck. 

• Instructors should allocate time for students to do peer tutoring in the class with 
different speaking activities. 

In addition to these suggestions, some other suggestions on increasing students’ 
engagement in speaking courses can be added, since no matter how competent an 
instructor is, if he is not aware of instructional strategies, motivating students to learn 
can be impossible (Domyei, 2001, p. 26). Then autonomy-supportive teacher 
behaviours should be combined with instructional strategies in educational settings. 
Some instructional suggestions for teachers proposed by both the participants in this 
study and the study of Kayi (2006) are listed below: 

• Provide maximum opportunity for students to practice speaking by enriching the 
learning environment with collaborative work, authentic materials and tasks, and 
shared knowledge. 

• Try to involve each student in every speaking activity by introducing different 
ways for students to participate. 

• Pay attention to teacher speaking time in class and increase student speaking 
time. 
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• Indicate positive signs when commenting on a student's response. 

• Ask eliciting questions such as "What do you mean? How did you reach that 
conclusion?" in order to prompt students to speak more. 

• Provide positive feedback like "Your presentation was really great. It was a good 
job. I really appreciated your efforts in preparing the materials and efficient use 
of your voice..." 

• Do not correct students' pronunciation mistakes very often while they are 
speaking. Correction should not distract a student from his or her speech. 

• Involve speaking activities not only in class but also out of class; contact parents 
and other people who can help. 

• Circulate around the classroom to ensure that students are on the right track and 
see whether they need your help while they work in groups or pairs. 

• Provide the vocabulary beforehand that students need in speaking activities. 

• Introduce speaking and discussion activities before the lesson starts. 

• Lessen the dependence on course books, and care about personal interests and 
suggestions to make topics more enjoyable. 

• Increase authentic listening exercises as much as you can. 

• Give much time to drama and role-play activities in the class so as to increase 
students’ chance of participating in enjoyable and true-to-life activities? 

Of course these suggestions are not adequate by themselves to reach success. By 
combining psychological sides of the learning climate and instructional methodology, 
learning more about students’ reasons for language learning, motivational types, and 
their instructors’ motivational strategies, environments can be created which can foster 
learners who have more self-determined motivational orientations to learning. Lastly, it 
should be highlighted that motivation is usually a long-term process and it is built on 
“one grain of trust and caring at time” (Scheidecker &Freeman, 1999: 126, cited in 
Dornyei, 2001, p. 25). Then long-term success comes with long-lasting positive effects 
on students’ competence, autonomy, and engagement. 
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5.4. Strengths and Limitations of the Study 

Strengths of this study are mainly about its mixed method data gathering process 
and the use of five different scales questioning the problems in a wider perspective. 

Limitations of the study are concerned with participants’ numbers in the 
preparatory program by being very low compared to the first grade, and the data 
analysis of student interviews by not making Turkish back-translations to the 
transcripts. In addition, examining the concept of motivation is not easy, as it is mostly 
related with time. To be motivated intrinsically, internalization of aims can need time. 
Therefore, more longitudinal studies could be needed. In addition, with classroom 
observations and observation checklists, classroom activities and instructors’ motivating 
styles can be rated by the researcher, and research methodology can be strengthened. 

5.5. Further Research 

This study investigated students’ motivational orientations in EFL speaking 
courses, and their motivational orientations in relation to their perception about 
competence, autonomy, learning climate and autonomy. The findings were in line with 
many studies underlining different sides of this study (e.g. Assor et al., 2005; Deci & 
Ryan, 1987; Niemiec & Ryan, 2009; Noels, 2009; Reeve, 2006; Reeve & Jang, 2006; 
Reeve et al., 1999; Reeve et al., 2004; Taylor et al., 2008; Vallerand et al., 1997). 

Nevertheless there are some issues that can be studied and developed in future 
research. These are about research methods, gender differences, and the path analysis 
model. 

Research methods can be strengthened by more longitudinal studies covering 
students in English speaking courses. In addition, classroom observations and 
observation checklists rating classroom activities and instructors’ motivating styles can 
be applied in the future. 

As there are few differences between the groups in gender, grade types, and 
day/evening education types, all groups were combined and evaluated as a whole for the 
analysis. T-test results evaluating gender differences in the scales yielded only one 
significant relation between females and males. Females are significantly more 
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introjected than males, but this finding is neglected. The reasons of this finding can be 
investigated in a further study considering gender differences. 

A hypothesized path model could not totally cover the whole group, and the 
reduced version of the model covered approximately half of the group. Therefore, this 
can be questioned, as well as extra factors such as instructors’ relatedness should be 
explored as an exogenous variable. 

In addition, other language skills and the motivating styles of the course 
instructors can be explored within the framework of SDT as well. 

5.6. Conclusion 

This study investigated students’ motivational orientations in English speaking 
courses, their perceived competence, autonomous regulation, self-determined levels, 
and their instructors’ motivating styles. Then it analyzed the teaching environment in 
speaking courses from a psychological perspective, and highlighted some important 
points in motivating EFL students to speak English autonomously. 

In brief, the study revealed that students are for the most part intrinsically 
motivated to learning but their former experiences are still partially effective on their 
reasons for learning. More self-determined forms of extrinsic motivation and intrinsic 
motivation are important predictors in determining students’ competence, autonomous 
regulation, and their course engagement. It revealed that instructors’ motivating styles 
that are autonomy-supportive rather than controlling are directly effective on students’ 
perceptions about competence and autonomy. The study also reveals that instructors’ 
motivating styles affect indirectly students’ self-determined levels and engagement with 
the mediators, competence and autonomy. 
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RAI Equal variances assumed 

Equal variances not assumed 

climatemean Equal variances assumed 

Equal variances not assumed 

Autononous Equal variances assumed 

Equal variances not assumed 

intrinsicmean Equal variances assumed 

Equal variances not assumed 

identifmean Equal variances assumed 

Equal variances not assumed 

introjecmean Equal variances assumed 

Equal variances not assumed 

externalmean Equal variances assumed 

Equal variances not assumed 

amotmean Equal variances assumed 

Equal variances not assumed 

commean Equal variances assumed 

Equal variances not assumed 

engmean Equal variances assumed 

Equal variances not assumed 
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APPENDIX-C- Questionnaires 

Dear Friends, 

This is a survey consisting of five different scales, respectively, aiming to find 
out your engagement in speaking activities, your perceived competence in speaking 
English, your motives in carrying out speaking activities given by your speaking 
teacher, your regularity styles while participating in activities; and your perceptions of 
your learning climate (English speaking course). 

All your responses to these scales will be confidential and the information 
obtained will not be identified as to any student. The researcher will be the only person 
with access to individual surveys which will be anonymous at the student level. 
Participation in this research is completely voluntary. 

Thanks for your participation. 


Supervisor: Assist. Prof. Dr. Sava§ YE§lLYURT 
MA Student: Res. Assist. Ali DINNER 


Section 1: Demographic Questions 
1) Nickname: . 


(Please remember your nickname for the need to 


contact!) 


2) 

Gender: 

Male CD 

Female 


3) 

Age: 




4) 

Grade: 

Prep (5) 

First 

(D 

5) 

Education type: 

Daytime (6) 

Evening 
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Section 2: Questionnaires 


A) Classroom Engagement Scale 

This scale contains items related to your engagement in 
English speaking course. Please respond to each of the 
following items in terms of how true it is for you with 
respect to your engagement in the course. 
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1) I actively participate in speaking class activities. 

® 

® 

© 

® 

© 

2) I take down notes during the course. 

® 

® 

© 

© 

© 

3) I am attentive during class discussions. 

® 

® 

© 

© 

© 

4) I submit the requirements on time. 

® 

® 

© 

© 

© 

5) I try to answer the questions of the teacher during 
discussions. 

® 

® 

© 

© 

© 

6) I study in advance. 

® 

® 

© 

© 

© 

7) I daydream while the teacher lectures. 

® 

(2) 

© 

© 

© 

8) I am interested in our school activities. 

® 

® 

© 

© 

© 

9) I look forward to going to class. 

® 

® 

© 

© 

© 

10) I learn a lot from my school. 

® 

® 

© 

© 

© 

11) I am satisfied with the activities offered to me. 

® 

® 

© 

© 

© 

12) I quit easily when given tasks. 

® 

® 

© 

© 

© 

B) Perceived Competence for Speaking Scale. 



QJ 



This scale aims at identifying your perceived competence 
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in speaking and speaking course. Please respond to each of 

yi 
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the following items in terms of how true it is for you with 
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respect to your learning in this course. 
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in 

1) I feel confident in my ability to speak in English. 

® 

® 

© 

© 

© 

2) I am capable of meeting the requirements of English 

® 

® 

© 

© 

© 


speaking course. 

3) I am able to achieve my goals in speaking course. 

4) I feel able to meet the challenge of performing well in 
this course. 


® 

® 
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C) Speaking Motivation Scale 

This scale contains items related to your motives in carrying 
out the speaking activities (role-play, communication game, 
discussion, etc. in/out of the classroom) given by your 
speaking teacher. 

Please mark the number which is most appropriate for your 
levels of agreement with each statement. 

*1 do the speaking activities and tasks (role-play, 
information gap, jigsaw activities, etc.) in/out of the 
classroom given by my speaking teacher. 

Because... 

NOTE: This statement is valid for only the items beginning with “because”. 

1) Because I want to show others how good I am at 
speaking in English. 

2) Because it is absolutely necessary to do speaking ® © © © © 

activities if one wants to be successful in language learning. 

3) Because it is a good way to gain lots of skills which ® © © © © 

could be useful to me in other areas of language learning 

and my life. 

4) Because I experience a great pleasure while discovering © © © © © 

new techniques of expression of ideas and feelings through 

speaking. 

5) Because I think carrying out complex speaking tasks will © © © © © 

improve my performance. 

6) Because I like speaking in English. ® © © © © 

7) I do not care the speaking activities and tasks much. ® © © © © 

8) Because I know I will get in trouble if I do not. ® © © © © 

9) Because I want the teacher to think I am a good student. ® © © © © 

10) Because I want to get better at speaking or, at least, keep ® © © © © 

my current skill level. 

ID Because I get a satisfaction in finding out new things. ® © © © © 

12) Because I have a pleasure while I am perfecting my ® © © © © 

abilities in foreign language speaking. 

13) Because it makes me happy. ® © © © © 

14) Doing speaking activities is not interesting for me. ® © © © © 

15) Because I am supposed to do them by my parents, ® © © © © 

teacher, friends, etc. 
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D) Learning Self-Regulation Questionnaire 


The following questions relate to your reasons for 
participating in English speaking course. There are three 
groups of items, and those in each group pertain to the 
sentence that begins that group. 

A. I will participate actively in English speaking courses: 
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1) Because I feel like it's a good way to improve my speaking ® (2) (3) © (5) 
skill and my using of the language. 


2) Because speaking English is important to my intellectual ® (2) © © © 
growth. 


B. I am likely to follow my teacher’s suggestions for studying English speaking 
skill: 

3) Because he/she seems to have insight about how best to © © © © © 
learn the skill. 


C. The reason that I will work to expand my knowledge of English speaking 
course is: 

4) Because it’s interesting to leam more about the nature of © © © © © 

speaking skill. 

5) Because it’s a challenge to really understand how to © © © © © 

communicate effectively in foreign language. 
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E) The Learning Climate Scale 

This scale contains items that are related to your interaction with 
your English speaking course instructor. Instructors have different 
styles in dealing with students, and we would like to know more 
about how you have felt about your encounters with your instructor. 
Your responses are confidential. 
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1) I feel that my instructor provides me choices and options. 


(D 


® 

© 

2) I feel understood by my instructor. 


(D 


® 

© 

3) I am able to be open with my instructor during class. 

® 

(D 

® 

® 

© 

4) My instructor conveyed confidence in my ability to do well in 
the course. 

® 

(D 

© 

® 

© 

5) I feel that my instructor accepts me. 

® 

(D 

® 

® 

© 

6) My instructor made sure I really understood the goals of the 
course and what I need to do. 

® 

(D 

® 

® 

© 

7) My instructor encouraged me to ask questions. 

® 


® 

® 

© 

8) I feel a lot of trust in my instructor. 

® 

(D 

® 

® 

© 

9) My instructor answers my questions fully and carefully. 

® 

(D 

® 

® 

© 

10) My instructor listens to how I would like to do things. 

® 

(D 

® 

® 

© 

11) My instructor handles people's emotions very well. 

® 

(D 

® 

® 

© 

12) I feel that my instructor cares about me as a person. 

® 

(D 

® 

® 

© 

13) My instructor tries to understand how I see things before 
suggesting a new way to do things. 

® 

(D 

® 

® 

© 

14) I feel able to share my feelings with my instructor. 

® 

(D 

® 

® 

© 

Section 3: Voluntary Interview 

***For getting further information on this topic, would you 

topic in greater detail with the researcher? 

like to discuss the 

Yes ® No© 
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Appendix-D- Open-ended Interview Questions 


Interview Questions Used in Gathering Qualitative Data 

1. Do you think instruction on English speaking ability in Turkish education system is 
satisfactory or not? 

2. Do you believe that you are competent in English speaking ability or not? 

3. Of all four language skills (listening, speaking, writing and reading), in which order 
do you put the importance of speaking skill in language learning, and why? 

4. Why do you participate in English speaking course activities in your class? 

5. What are the English speaking course activities in your department? 

6. What do you think about your instructor’s autonomy support in the course? 

7. Which activities can be done in the classroom for becoming better motivated, 
promoting your engagement in the course and gaining proficiency in speaking 
ability? 
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APPENDIX-E- Full Path Analysis Model 


R 2 = .164 e= Vl-/? 2 =.914 



R 2 = .180 e= VI- R 2 =.906 


R 2 Full =1-p( e 2 ) 

= 1-(.914 2 *.917 2 * ,454 2 * .906 2 ) 
= 1-(.836* .841 * .206 *.821) 

= 1-(0.119)= .881 


R 2 Reduced =1- p( e 2 ) 

= 1-(.914 2 *.906 2 *.918 2 *.939 2 ) 
= 1- (.835 * .821 * .843 *.882) 

= l-(0.5097)= .4903 


Q=l-.881 / 1-.4903 


= .119/.5097 


=.233 
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